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AS Long asHe Have Memory 


1 IS NOT GIVEN TO HUMAN BEINGS TO KNOW the ending 
of things. And it may be true, as Charles Ferguson 
says in his profoundly moving life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, that “the essence of tragedy is to know the end.” 
It is given to us, however, to know the beginning of 
many things, and it may well be that in such 
knowledge lies the essence of wisdom. 

We of the parent-teacher organization have no 
reason to be unmindful of our origin. Nor do we 
have to depend upon legend or scanty records to 
trace our organizational antecedents. If we would 
make the past come alive for us, all we have to do 
is turn to our own historical publications, such as 
Where Children Come First and the Jubilee History. 

Surely most P.T.A. members mean some day to 
find out just what it was, and who it was, that kin- 
dled the flame which in only sixty-two years has 
made our organization the largest voluntary group of 
men and women in the world. But caught in the 
brisk demands of our busy life, we have all we can 
do to keep up with current events, let alone roll back 
the scroll to the beginning. Or if we already know 
something about our origin and destiny, we put off 
the further enrichment of our knowledge. 

That is why Founders Day is of immense impor- 
tance to every one of us. For it is this day which 
reminds us that our yesterdays are living yet and 
that our present is a dream in part made real. 

True, we live in a stirring time far removed from 
the world our Founders knew. But like them we 
strive to make our world a better one for children. 
Like them we know that in every form of struggle 
against the foes of decency, stability, and freedom in 
our land the mightiest defense is in the hands of 
parents and teachers. No matter what has changed, 
home and school are where our children live, learn, 
and are cued for their roles in the human drama. 

Like our Founders we face some almost impossible 
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tasks. But if, like them, we discern certain truths 
and act upon those truths with daring and single- 
ness of purpose, we too shall sweep away all obstacles. 
And the more we know about how they overcame 
great odds, the surer we can be that we too can 
overcome the odds that beset us. 

Any Founders Day program ought to meet two 
tests: Will it add meaning and significance to the 
past? And will it make P.T.A. effort today more 
dynamic, more pertinent to the goals we say are 
ours? Unless the program meets these tests, it is both 
an offense against the past and an affront to the 
present. If it does meet them, we may be confident 
that the program will not only serve the needs of 
our members but truly commemorate the memory 
of our Founders. On such Founders Day programs 
depend the preservation of the parent-teacher tradi- 
tion and the intelligent continuity that links the old 
and the new. 

We who have memories have substance for dreams. 
Like our co-workers of yesteryear, we have dreams 
that must come to pass. As long as we have memory 
we shall celebrate Founders Day and the ideals that 
hold together our vast membership and give unity, 
direction, and power to our mission. Let us make 
this year’s Founders Day the solemn event it deserves 
to be. Let us illuminate the past so that it may indeed 
brighten the future. The fields Alice McLellan Bir- 
ney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst tilled have been 
richly productive. Yet the greatest flowering is still 
to be, if we truly understand the content of our past 
and its challenge for the future. 

In knowing the beginning may well lie the essence 
of wisdom. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Whth a Cawnfil of, Stidentt 


IN THEIR FLOWING BLACK ROBES and cocked mortar- 
boards, the class of 1952 at Orange County Com- 
munity College in Middletown, New York, seemed 
like any other college graduating class—the same 
fresh faces; the same bright ripple of laughter at the 
president’s jokes; the same pride in accepting the 
coveted diplomas. 

But to thoughtful observers this first commence- 
ment at O.C.C.C. was no ordinary June graduation. 
It was a heartening symbol of new opportunities 
opening to thousands of youngsters. For O.C.C.C. is 
one of the two-year, low-cost community colleges now 
springing up in many parts of the United States to 
offer higher education to boys and girls who might 
otherwise never get to college. 

Take Joe Loomis (not his actual name), a recent 
O.C.C.C. graduate. Since there was in his family 
neither cash nor precedent for a college education, 
Joe had drifted through high school, planning 
vaguely on getting a job as a garage mechanic. Then 
in his senior year his classmates began talking of go- 
ing to O.C.C.C. They could live at home and work 
part time to pay their tuition—a modest two hundred 


dollars a year. Practical vocational courses would pre- 
pare them for specific jobs in the region. Joe listened. 
For the first time he began to see a chance—and the 
need—for more education. 


That fall, with summer earnings in his pocket, he 
enrolled at O.C.C.C. His below-C high school aver- 
age would have barred him from many colleges. 
However, since he was eager to learn and his apti- 
tude tests indicated he had strong potentialities in 
science, O.C.C.C. accepted him—on probation. Joe 
worked hard, made up his deficiencies, even blos- 
somed into a campus leader. Graduated with honors 
in pre-engineering, he has gone on to study engineer- 
ing in a four-year college. 

In many ways Joe’s story is typical of O.C.C.C. stu- 
dents. Not all the Joes and Janes present such poor 
high school records. They range, in fact, from honor 
students to bottom man on the totem pole. But the 
common denominators are a slim pocketbook and a 
big hunger for higher education. 

As the diversity of careers requiring college train- 
ing increases, the kinds and varieties of colleges must 
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multiply to meet the new demands. Junior colleges, 
supplementing the senior institutions, are not new in 
this country, but in recent years their number has 
greatly increased. Today there are 652 of them, lo- 
cated in every state in the Union, with a total en- 
rollment of nearly a million students. The most strik- 
ing recent version is the community college, operated 
by a city or county, often with state support. 

“A boom in two-year community colleges is just 
ahead,” predicts Ralph Fields of Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College. “In fact, the rapid spread of 
this type of college may well parallel the growth of 
public high schools fifty years ago.” 


New Variation on an Old Theme 

The college at Middletown is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this kind of home-grown, community-ori- 
ented institution. It got its start thirteen years ago, in 
1946, when a survey disclosed that Orange County, a 
low-income farming area, sent a smaller proportion 
of its high school graduates to institutions of higher 
learning than did any other county in New York 
State. This fact shocked Fred Germain, secretary of 
the Middletown Chamber of Commerce. He began 
talking about a college for Orange County. But he 
did more than talk. He organized a committee on 
higher education, which held meetings all over the 
county to discuss the proposal. 

The most practical and economical kind of school, 
Germain decided after some research, would be a 
two-year community college. It would be less expen- 
sive to run than a four-year institution. Because work 
in the first two years is less specialized than later, 
classes can be larger, the teaching staff smaller, the 
buildings and equipment simpler. And with a non- 
resident campus, there is no need for dormitories. 

New York State, Germain knew, would match 
whatever sum the community put up in funds or real 
estate for capital outlay. After that, operating costs 
could be split three ways—between the state, a local 
sponsor, and student tuition. The first step, then, was 
to qualify for state aid. 

Without ‘a blade of grass, a chicken coop, or a 
dime in hand,” the committee approached Mrs. John 
H. Morrison, widow of a Middletown businessman, 
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and made a bold request: Would she move out of 
her forty-room mansion and sixteen-acre estate and 
give them to the county for a college? The bold re- 
quest met with gracious consent. The market value 
of the property was about $60,000, but the * 
tional value” was ultimately appraised at $242,000, 
a sum that the state matched. 


‘educa- 


Financial Qualms 

Then a major difficulty arose. The Orange County 
Board of Supervisors, asked to become sponsors, hesi- 
tated at accepting the financial obligation. The com- 
mittee’s high hopes ebbed. “County College Appears 
Doomed,” a local paper headlined. Over the radio 
Germain pleaded with local citizens: “If your prop- 


erty is valued at two thousand dollars for tax pur- 
poses, a community college would cost you the colos- 
sal sum of fifty cents a year. Fifty cents would guar- 


antee your sons and daughters an opportunity for a 
college education.” 

The citizens recognized a bargain. Public opinion 
made itself felt. It was clear that the people wanted 
a college, and in June 1950 the Board of Supervisors 
voted for it. Four years of hard work had paid off. 

At the committee’s victory celebration someone 
asked, ““What do we do next? One thing’s sure: We 
can’t possibly open this fall.” There was a silence. 
In the intense effort to get official backing, no one 
had had time to plot out the nuts and bolts of get- 
ting a college started. 

“We'll open this fall or not at all,” Germain said. 
“We can’t afford to lose a whole year.” 

“But we'll have to get a president, dean, faculty, 
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Low cost and higher education—can the twain 
ever meet? They can, and do, in America’s newest 
educational venture—the community 

college. Here sound and varied intellectual 

fare is offered young people with lean purses 

and huge appetites for learning. And 

adults benefit too. 


The old Morrison mansion, now Morrison Hall. 


© Wel Hulse 
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catalogue, curriculum, student body—the whole 
works—this summer! Not to mention converting Mrs. 
Morrison’s place. We can’t do it in three months, 
Fred. It can’t be done.” 

But Germain insisted. Although he was not an 
educator, he reluctantly accepted the presidency pro 
tem in order to get things moving. The stone barn- 
and-carriage house on the Morrison estate was con- 
verted first. Out went horses and hay. In went car- 
penters, electricians, plumbers, and equipment to 
turn the building into science laboratories and class- 
rooms. To avoid delays Germain borrowed from the 
Middletown Chamber of Commerce to pay bills until 
state funds became available. Since many of the 
workmen had youngsters eager to go to the new col- 
lege, high-voltage energy speeded the remodeling on 
South Street that summer. 

Edwin H. Miner, an experienced professor and for- 
mer Associate Commissioner of Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education, was chosen dean and, a few 
months later, president. He started the search for 
teachers at once, and in three months he had a staff. 
In October, with a handful of instructors, a barnful 
of students, and a countyful of faith, Orange County 
Community College opened. The entering class num- 
bered 165. 

Since then the college has grown spectacularly. To- 
day there are 3,023 students, drawn from a thirty- 
mile radius. The faculty consists of fifty-seven full- 
time and fourteen part-time members. The Morrison 
mansion has become a classroom and office building; 
the former carriage house holds an auditorium and 
a chemistry laboratory. Three new structures have 
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gone up—a library, a student center, a classroom 
building. Where the quiet of private gardens once 
reigned, there is now the exhilarating bustle of pur- 
poseful, gay young people. 

“This is your college,” the administration tells the 
public. “Come use it.” For the concept of a com- 
munity college embodies the ideal of serving the 
whole community, of offering learning to all who 
sincerely want it. One result is the open-door admis- 
sion policy, the accepting of students whose scholastic 
record would keep them out of many other colleges. 
“We brag about our salvage rate, not about the num- 
ber we flunk,” says President Miner. And with no 
lowering of academic standards, at least half the pro- 
bational students make good. 


O.C.C.C, has three major functions, each of which 
bears the special “community college” stamp: 

Its first obligation is to serve the undergraduate. 
For students who plan to go on and get B.A. or B.S. 
degrees, O.C.C.C. offers a program paralleling that of 
the first two years in four-year institutions. (Some 
jo per cent of O.C.C.C. students have gone on to 
other colleges and universities, transferring with full 
credits.) 

For those whose college education is limited to two 
years, O.C.C.C. has set its sights on good citizenship 
and vocational competence as well. Training is of- 
fered in business management, engineering, secretar- 
ial work, agriculture, retail selling, and electrical 
technology. ““To us, curriculum is anything but a 
rigid thing,” Miner says. “We're constantly looking 
for new ideas useful to our region and our students.” 

A striking illustration of O.C.C.C.’s fresh approach 
to curriculum is a program designed to meet the com- 
munity’s critical shortage of nurses. The usual course 
for registered nurses requires three years, but 
O.C.C.C. secured state approval for an experimental 
plan and became one of the first colleges to turn out 
R.N.’s in two years. Under the watchful eye of the 
state department of education, O.C.C.C. streamlined 
the three-year course, retaining all essentials but 
drastically trimming the amount of repetitive hos- 
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pital chores that consume the student nurse’s time. 
O.C.C.C graduates passed the licensing exams. What- 
ever manual dexterity they lacked in routine chores 
they quickly acquired on the job. Some doctors who 
were skeptical at first are enthusiastic now. Today 
O.C.C.C.’s two-year R.N.’s find jobs in any hospital 
they choose, whether local or metropolitan. 

A second major function of the “at home” college 
is adult education—so popular at O.C.C.C. that it 
threatens to swamp the college facilities. Some 
twenty-five hundred men and women from farms and 
surrounding towns are enrolled yearly in evening 
classes and extension courses. Last year 185 courses 
were given. They included not only special occupa- 
tional courses but all the subjects in the regular cur- 
riculum, for more than three fourths of the adults 
study for college credit. 

O.C.C.C.’s third major role is to be a public service 
agency, a consultation and planning center. For ex- 
ample, a housing survey made by the students pre- 
ceded Middletown’s vote to raze its slums. In addi- 
tion an urban renewal program is now under way to 
clean out condemned business properties. The col- 
lege helped create a county mental health program 
and is working to start a county library system. Last 
fall a new project to improve grade-school instruc- 
tion of gifted children began. And O.C.C.C.’s coun- 
seling center provides educational, vocational, and 
psychological guidance not only for students but for 
all who want it. 

Small wonder that Orange County citizens feel this 
is truly their college! The taxi driver, the farmer, the 
elevator operator, the homemaker, and the waitress 
all speak of it with pride. They know an important 
new influence has entered their community and their 
lives. 


Elizabeth Fagg is distinguished as an editor, maga- 
zine writer, and public relations account executive. 
She was formerly bureau chief for Time and Life 
magazines in Mexico City and has written extensively 
on Latin American affairs. She is married and the 
mother of Cindy, aged two and a half. 
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reschoolers 
an Solve 
Watml waanalalik 


ALMA BINGHAM 


rHREE-YEAR-OLD RONNIE, accompanied by his baby sis- 
ter and three adults, went to a restaurant for dinner. 
While the grownups were busy arranging chairs and 
getting the baby settled, Ronnie took off his coat. 
He noticed a hook high up on a big square stanchion 
and decided to hang his coat on it. After a few mo- 
ments of contemplation he tried to throw the coat 
upward, hoping it would catch on the hook. Two un- 
successful tries brought forth a new plan. Holding 
the coat in one hand, he dragged over a chair and 
placed it solidly against the stanchion. He climbed 
up on the chair, stood on tiptoe, and attempted to 
put the coat on the hook. But he still couldn't reach 
high enough. Undaunted, he relaxed a moment, 
grasped the coat by one sleeve, and with careful aim 
flung it up. This time the coat nestled securely on 
the hook. Beaming with satisfaction, Ronnie com- 
mented, ‘““Look, Mommy.” 

How big, wide, and wonderful the world is to a 
preschooler like Ronnie. It’s a world in which to dis- 
cover, explore, and try his powers, an exciting world, 
one that challenges his inner resources as he seeks to 
bring ever greater meaning to his surroundings. 
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The preschooler’s newness in a continually evolv- 
ing world creates many problems—problems brought 
about by the fluctuating current of daily living at 
home and in the neighborhood. Now, a problem is 
really a hindrance that blocks a person’s power to 
achieve a desired goal. How and why do these hin- 
drances arise in a young child’s life? Sometimes be- 
cause he lacks skill or information, or perhaps be- 
cause he cannot recognize the scope of a situation or 
its central issue. Or he may misinterpret relationships 
in some way. There may be any number of reasons 
for the hindrances. In coping with them, however, 
young children display remarkable versatility—as did 
Ronnie with his problem. 

It was a genuine one, too, for we find in it three 
elements that are essential to all kinds of real 
problems: 

1. The individual has a goal. (Ronnie’s goal was 
to get the coat on the hook.) 

2. The indtvidual’s path to the goal is blocked in 
some way. (Ronnie's size prevented his reaching 
the hook.) 

3. The individual feels an inward tension, a drive 
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to attain the goal. (Ronnie wanted to hang the coat 
on the hook and kept on experimenting until he was 
successful. ) 


Why’s and Tries 


Many problems stem from the small child’s driving 
curiosity—the ever prevalent, “Wha’s dat?” “Why 
for?” “Wanna see,” the thrust of curious fingers into 
foreign places, the frequent taste trials of unconven- 
tional substances like cold cream or bed posts. All 
these illustrate his insatiable desire for firsthand ex- 
perience. The possibilities of all materials must be 
tested. So he pushes, pulls, squeezes, bites, caresses, 
throws, bangs, and shouts intothem; then stands back 
expectantly to note the response. Sometimes the ob- 
ject withstands his barrage of experiments, and he 
discovers its durability along with its hardness or 
softness, sharpness or dullness, hotness or coolness, 
roughness or smoothness, rigidity or pliability. Some- 
times it crumples under his power, and he feels sur- 
prised, gay, hurt, or angry. If he attempts to restore 
or repair the object, he faces problems. Or if some- 
thing (or somebody) blocks his investigation or use 
of an article, he faces the problem of understanding 
this interference and perhaps finding something else 
to do. 

Problems, then, may grow out of using materials 
to achieve goals. The child wonders whether he can 
adapt an object to his needs, make it do something 
for him. 

Five-year-old Tony was playing out on the lawn 
with his toy soldiers. A large paper napkin blew off 
the picnic table and landed on top of them. Tony 
immediately tried to convert it into a tent. He 
hunched it up in the middle several times, but the 
tent repeatedly collapsed as he pushed the soldiers 
in and out. Using one tiny soldier for a center tent 
post failed, too. Then he found a stick much taller 
than the soldiers and tried to use it for the post. It 
fell over. He propped it up with five stones. After 
military activity again collapsed the tent, he tried un- 
successfully to push the stick into the hard ground. 
He looked around for softer ground, used the sharp- 
est stone to dig a hole, and erected a stable tent. Now 
the soldiers could march in and out without disaster. 

Tony solved his problem chiefly through trial and 
error, which is one common way of coping with prob- 
lems. His initial attempts were somewhat blind. After 
a series of failures, however, the trials became more 
studied. He thought them over beforehand and an- 
ticipated their results, thus learning something about 
cause and effect. 

Other problems arise as the child learns to become 
a social being. He finds out (often to his sorrow) 
that he must make adjustments to the demands of 


The sixth article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the preschool child. 
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others, and likewise discovers what he can expect of 
them. He learns that he is supposed to carry out cer- 
tain responsibilities. These responsibilities come as 
he begins to form eating, sleeping, and toilet habits 
and to understand the rights of others. 

Mike, aged four, showed a rather unusual ability 
to work out a problem in terms of an accepted re- 
sponsibility. He, Ann, and Elaine, riding their ¢ri- 
cycles, saw a well-loved neighbor sitting on her front 
porch. They dismounted and begged her to tell them 
a story. Settling down on the porch steps they became 
engrossed in the tale. After a few minutes Mike inter- 
rupted with a comment to Ann, “My mother doesn’t 
know where I am.” 

“Oh, she must,” intoned Ann, who believed all 
parents are omniscient. 

“Yes, she knows,” agreed Elaine. “Let’s go on with 
the story.” Mike was thoughtful for a few moments. 
Then he announced with certainty, “No, she doesn’t 
‘cause I didn’t tell her.” 

“She knows,” persisted Ann. 

“No. She needs to know, but I don’t want to miss 
the story,” responded Mike. He considered the prob- 
lem while glancing down the street toward his house. 
His eyes fell on his tricycle, and he happily pro- 
claimed, “I know. I'll put my trike down on the side- 
walk. Then she can look up here and see where 
I am!” 

Mike solved his problem by rearranging his en- 
vironment (that is, moving the tricycle). He had the 
ability to reconcile his two conflicting desires and 
thus efficiently mastered the situation. This is high- 
level achievement. 


When Words Fail Him 


The intricacies of language often become stum- 
bling blocks for young Under-Six. His limited ex- 
perience may make it hard for him to understand the 
flow of words around him. Two-and-a-half-year-old 
Tommy was at this stage. “You mustn’t put your feet 
on the furniture, Tommy,” instructed his mother. 

“No,” said Tommy, nodding his head in agreement 
and continuing to stand on the sofa. 

“Sit down, Tommy,” suggested his mother firmly. 
Tommy, wearing a puzzled look, slid to a sitting 
position and began to examine the sofa. “Is this 
furniture?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” affirmed his mother. Tommy then proceeded 
around the room touching article after article, each 
time asking “Is this furniture?” 

Tommy solved his puzzling problem by concen- 
trating on the unfamiliar part of the situation. To 
help him understand it, he appealed to a respected 
adult. Walking around the room enabled him to re- 
lease his feelings through activity. 

As the child’s relations with other people become 
more complex, he struggles with new ideas like own- 
ership and sharing. The idea of ownership calls for 
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a long period of experiment. Two-year-old Jeanie, 
looking at the river, declares, “See the big, dirty 
water. That’s my dirty water.” At this stage every- 
thing in Jeanie’s little world belongs to her, but soon 
she will be able to distinguish clearly among the 
things that are actually hers, those that belong to 
others, and those that belong to everybody. 

The art of sharing brings more problems. The 
child finds he has to share people as well as things— 
share Mommy with the new baby, his parents’ atten- 
tion with guests. But sharing his own property is a 
more tangible problem, one that most youngsters 
cope with every hour of every day. 

For instance, four-year-old Kenny sat contentedly 
at one end of the sandbox filling a pail and slowly 
sprinkling its contents into a large dump truck. 
Nikki, aged three, approached. He watched the oper- 
ation for a few minutes, then tried to wrest the sand 
pail from its user. Kenny strengthened his grasp and 
countered decisively, “You can’t have this pail, Nikki. 
I'm using it. Get the one by the flowers over there. 
We can both fill the dump truck.” Eagerly Nikki 
leaped after the idle pail, and serenity was restored. 

Kenny, who could have handled the problem in a 
less mature way, combined two approaches: He made 
a sensible alternate suggestion, and he included Nikki 
in the activity. After he had given a reason for re- 
fusing to surrender the pail, he designated another 
course of action for Nikki. When he invited Nikki to 
use the dump truck, he made the little newcomer 
feel good, thus paving the way for his acceptance of 
Kenny’s plan. 
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Little Wagons—Big Stars 

A child also encounters problems when he tries to 
do something beyond his abilities, mental or physical. 
Three-year-old Philip, happily engaged in looking at 
Viewmaster reels, wanted to replace a reel in its 
jacket. After turning both reel and case several ways 
and failing to make the insertion, he put the case on 
the floor and attempted to push the reel in, without 
success. So he simply put the reel under the jacket, 
pretending it was correctly stored, and went on to 
enjoy others. He made no attempt to file them ap- 
propriately, just continued to put them under the 
jackets. 

Because Philip lacked the physical ability to reach 
his objective, he resorted to evasion and imagination. 
When faced with a problem they cannot solve chil- 
dren will often ignore it, walk away from it, or, if it 
involves conversation, change the subject. Sometimes 
they will solve a problem mentally and seek physical 
assistance from a grownup or an older child, explain- 
ing exactly what he is to do and how he is to do it. 
In such cases they recognize their limitations but still 
feel they have solved the problem. 

Children need to solve problems. They need all 
the chances they can get to develop their growing 
powers. Parents can help by letting the child assume 
as much initiative and independence as possible. 
Well-intentioned adults who prematurely suggest so- 
lutions may actually block a youngster’s opportunity 
to learn. 

Another way of helping is to ask the child ques- 
tions that will make the problem clearer to him or 
lead him to think about cause and effect. A gentle 
“Why won't your wagon go up the hill?” may pro- 
mote thoughtful analysis of the hindrance instead of 
fruitless trials and errors. 

But what about the youngster who goes into a 
crying rage when he’s faced with a problem? What 
can we do for him? Calm reassurance is what he 
needs, plus encouragement. Help him to see that the 
obstacle isn’t really insuperable and that he does have 
the resources to overcome it. When he has quieted 
down, he can use his energies to try more realistic 
approaches. Above all, show him that you have 
faith in his problem-solving efforts, so that his self- 
confidence will grow and he will become more and 
more adept at finding meaning in his big, wide, won- 
derful world. 





Alma Bingham, assistant professor of education at 
Portland State College, has made a special study of 
how children become competent in dealing with their 
real-life problems. The results of this illuminating 
research have been presented in her recently pub- 
lished handbook for teachers, Improving Children’s 
Facility in Problem Solving. 





ALFRED L. CRABB 


Green Memories: 


Childish voices shrill no more from Sycamore Bottom. Young minds today 


know nothing of the lure and lore of the Plum Springs School. Only in the 


memories of its “‘scholars’’ do the trials and triumphs of the old days live on. 


'HE ONLY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL I ever attended was 
the one at Plum Springs, county of Warren, state of 
Kentucky. It was located where the Plum Springs 
Pike crosses the Grider—Sand Hill Road and continues 
northward toward Mammoth Cave. How ruthless are 
the feet with which progress treads upon the old 
landmarks! Only a few dim traces are left of the 
schoolhouse, and the shrill voices in the Sycamore 
sottom sound only in the poignant corridors of 
memory. 

In the misty long ago the school opened in July 
and closed with a fine flourish at Christmas. How 
bright was the prospect of the opening, and how 
desolate were our souls at the close! Happily the 
cheer of Christmas softened the first few days, but 
then a great cold front of loneliness settled down 
upon us. 

An attendance officer was a luxury we never knew 
at old Plum Springs. Every “scholar” was in his seat 
in the school unless an emergency had laid its grim, 
restraining hands upon him. Oh, we had colds and 
the like, but we didn’t get sick. It was a rarity if one 
of us wasn’t in his appointed place when Mr. Haynes 
read a selection from the Scriptures and prayed 
briefly. 


When Hearts Beat High 

We liked to go to school. There was, I am sure, 
deep within us a desire to learn, but it was the lure 
of excitement that rendered our attendance almost 
inevitable. Nothing quite as exciting happened to us 
as the games we played at recess in the Sycamore 
sottom, and nowhere else in the world would the 
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same number of voices have produced an equal 
volume of sound. We liked the excitement, and we 
liked the volume, and I think we needed both. 

I do not recall ever having been bored by a lesson 
taught at Plum Springs, though for some odd reason 
it has happened in later days. Those lessons and that 
play in the Sycamore Bottom were our telephones, 
our radios, our airplanes, our automobiles, our mov- 
ing pictures, our TV. They lifted our living to a 
higher pitch. They added precious color. They 
flavored existence most hopefully. They hinted that 
there was a mysterious land somewhere beyond Bowl- 
ing Green or even farther away than Louisville. Our 
lessons altered both space and time. 

The general Plum Springs conception of time was 
that the War Between the States occupied most of the 
past. It was our teachers, especially Mr. Haynes, who 
pushed time clear back to George Washington and 
the Revolution. Mr. Haynes, without knowing it, 
was wont to dramatize his lessons, particularly if 
they had a connection with history. It is not likely 
that any of us ever forgot “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore” in the McGuffey Fifth Reader class. Mr. 
Haynes had worked on that lesson. He told us things 
about the Napoleonic wars and the Battle of Corunna 
and what a great man Sir John was. Then he read the 
poem, and there could be no doubt that we were 
attending a funeral. There was the lovely hint of a 
sob in his throat as he read: 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 

With his martial coat around him. 
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Mr. Haynes was a big, hulking man with a voice of 
great power and expressiveness. He could coo like a 
dove or roar like an outraged lion. If he was telling 
about Daniel Boone moving along the Wilderness 
Trail we could almost hear moccasined feet rustling 
among the newly fallen leaves outside the window. 

I have mentioned Mr. Haynes in connection with 
the American Revolution. In that theme there comes 
to mind the episode of General Marion and the sweet 
potatoes he served on bark to the British officer who 
had come to see him about an exchange of prisoners. 
It was Mr. Haynes’ dramatization of that historic 
meal, together with the illustration of it in Barnes’ 
Eclectic History, that made me one of the Swamp 
Fox’s strong partisans and probably marked the 
beginning of my awareness of the Revolution. 


Figure Magic 


It was Mr. Haynes, too, who added the cyphering 
match to our curriculum, in which the spelling match 
was already firmly entrenched. In these matches, 
spelling and cyphering, sides were chosen just as for 
the ball games played in the Sycamore Bottom or for 
the great horseshoe-pitching tournament. As I remem- 
ber, it was generally Claude Lowe and I who chose up 
for the cyphering matches. That was because we were 
the most evenly matched in ability. In a match all the 
scholars of the school were chosen except the few in 
the First and Second Readers. They sat with popping 
eyes and watched the match move toward its climax. 

The two last chosen, usually in the Third Reader, 
went to the blackboard. Mr. Haynes would call out, 
“Add six, seven, eight, and nine.” The one who 
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The Plum Springs School 


shouted “Thirty” first won. The other went to his 
seat, and the next one on that side took a place at the 
board. The last one up had the option on addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, short division, and long 
division. 

I had much more prestige in spelling than in 
cyphering, but there was a time (all too short) when 
I did occupy the cyphering limelight. A young man 
who had some sort of a clerkship in a Bowling Green 
bank was out in the Plum Springs community elec- 
tioneering for a candidate for jailer. My father was 
called to come to the house, and while he was coming 
the young man talked with me. He inquired about 
the school, and I told him, among other things, of the 
cyphering match we were having that night against 
the team from the Oak Grove School. “I'd like to be 
there,” he said. “I was right good at cyphering when 
I was a scholar at the Red Pond School.” His brow 
puckered in thought. “Come here,” he said. “Let me 
show you something.” 

What he had to show me was a short cut in multi- 
plication that could be used only when the stars 
favored. If, for instance, the problem was 1234 multi- 
plied by 328 you would follow the normal routine 
and multiply by the 8, but since the 32 of the multi- 
plier was divisible by the 8, already used, then multi- 
ply that part of the product by 4, 32 being 4 times 
8. Place the second product properly and add. Thus: 

1234 
328 
9872 
39488 
494752 








I had never heard of anything like that before, and 
by the time my father arrived I had been rehearsed 
on several such multipliers, like 497, 819, and 426 
until, in a sense, I felt myself breaking out with new 
power. (Parenthetically, I kept at my father till he 
promised to vote for the bank clerk’s candidate.) I 
never did as much multiplying in my life as I did 
the rest of that day in the spare moments that were 
afforded. By night I had familiarized myself reason- 
ably well with the short cut. If only the stars were 
kind! 

Came the hour of the contest. The Plum Springs 
School was bright with the light of a dozen kerosene 
lamps and agog with as much excitement, at least 
locally, as would mark the launching of a satellite 
today. We knew that the Oak Grove team was worthy 
of all the mettle and skill we could summon. Indeed, 
Smith Phalan was generally considered the champion 
of that section of the county, and Jess Graham was 
just about as good. Under the rules victory was for 
the side that first took two matches. We took the first 
match on a bad break for Smith Phalan. In his hurry 
he unhappily dropped his chalk, then fumbled with 
it on the floor. When he got back to the board Ida 
Spalding was calling out the correct answer. Oak 
Grove took the second match with no trouble at all. 
Chester Stone beat me with a short-division problem. 
I learned later that Chester had been practicing short 
division for a month. 

You could hear the tension when the third match 
began. You could taste it; you could see it. For this 
match Mr. Jim Elkin, who lived halfway between the 
two schools, was the pronouncer and umpire. His 
voice was hoarse and unsteady from the strain he was 
under. 

As our side was chosen that night, Oscar Keller was 
the fourth one from the top on our team. He seemed 
inspired. The Oak Grove cypherers fell before him as 
did the French before the English in the Battle of 
Blenheim (see McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, page 82)— 
all but Smith Phalan. He turned Oscar down with a 
problem in multiplication. Frank Drake took sub- 
traction, but Smith beat him. Ida Spalding took long 
division, but he beat her too. 


The Stars Incline 

Then I took my place at the board and chose 
multiplication. At that, Plum Springs compounded a 
lot of individual gasps into a mighty one of protest. I 
was clearly surrendering to the enemy. Though Smith 
was good in everything, he was seemingly invincible 
in multiplication. I knew it, but I was depending 
upon my stars to shape their courses aright. The great 
gasp flowed into a deep silence. Mr. Jim Elkin 
waited a dramatic moment, then “Multiply 342 by 
364,” he said hoarsely. The first glimpse told me that 
the stars were on my side. Later Henry Stiles told me 
that Smith was one figure ahead of me when I finished 
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multiplying by the 4. Immediately after that Henry 
decided I had gone into a major collapse. So did all 
Plum Springs. 

“Watch out, Alfred!” yelled Oscar Keller. Ann 
Chester Drake kept screaming, “No, no, no—” 

“124,488,” I said. 

“Correct,” said Mr. Jim Elkin, his voice husky and 
trembling. 

“It’s not correct,” yelled Alex Jenkins. 

“The book says it is,” said Mr. Elkin. 

“It couldn’t be. He didn’t finish it.” 

“It’s the answer here in the book,” Elkin said 
solemnly. 

“But look at it. It couldn’t be right. Just look at 
2. 

“Look at it,” swelled the Oak Grove chorus. 
“I know it doesn’t look right, but it is the answer 
here in the book. How did you do it, Alfred?” 

“I first multiplied by 4, and then, to save time, by 
36," I answered with as much nonchalance as my 
unsteady voice would permit. 

“He couldn’t multiply by 36. Nobody could,” Roy 
Moorman called out from the back of the room. 

“T'll see,” said Mr. Elkin. He went to the board 
and multiplied 342 by 36. And there it was, just as 
I had it. After that the Oak Grove partisans uttered 
not one whisper of protest, but I’ll never forget how 
they looked at me—no, nor my Plum Springs friends 
either. A few of us are still left, and when I see one of 
them now he is likely to ask if I have been multi- 
plying by any big numbers lately. 

e e e e 

I hope very much that my grandchildren are being 
well taught in their schools. And I believe they are. 
I hope that the teachers are helping them to store 
their memories with experiences which, when they 
are old, will keep their youth from being vague and 
faraway. I hope that in their young minds interests 
are springing into existence strong enough and wor- 
thy enough to serve them well through life. 

I know, of course, that it would be a great tragedy 
for time to stand still. I know that in defense of my 
own ideals, at least, I must fit myself to its ongoing. 
Even so it would be just as tragic to renounce great 
moments because of their age, or to let fade into 
sterility great glimpses caught when vision was young 
and fresh and tender. How ineffably gracious is 
memory! 





Over the years A. L. Crabb, too long absent from 
these pages, has re-created Plum Springs School—its 
schoolmasters and its scholars—for thousands of 
delighted readers. Long a professor of education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers and editor of 
the college Journal Dr. Crabb is also a well-loved 
writer of books about the South, among them Home 
to Kentucky and Breakfast at the Hermitage. 
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e Whenever our P.T.A. campaigns for higher pay for 
teachers we meet this question: “How do we know 
that more money for teachers’ salaries will mean 
better schools?” How can we answer it? —A. M.L. 

It isn’t easy. But here is one new measuring stick: 
Style and Substance in American High Schools by 
James S. Coleman of the University of Chicago. Not 
yet in print. 

To my mind Dr. Coleman’s report of ten schools 
that he studied is one of the most significant of our 
times. For one thing, he finds that money does not 
determine the quality of education (though its im- 
portance, of course, cannot be gainsaid). 

Dr. Coleman started with an assumption that many 
of us, if we think about it, accept: Schools vary just 
as much as do people and families. We all know 
how the special characteristics of a family influence 
the upbringing of children. Dr. Coleman has looked 
into the special characteristics of schools—the educa- 
tional climate—to find out what differences exist and 
what their effects are. 

He has used unusual yardsticks—for example, the 
hours devoted to homework. He finds: 

“In the smallest of the small town schools, less than 
10 per cent of the boys reported studying over an 
hour on the average week night. Furthermore, the 
number studying this much decreased from the fresh- 
man class through the four years, so that not a single 
senior boy reported studying over an hour.” 

In a plush suburb “the freshmen study more than 
seniors do—studying goes down over the four years 
among boys in this school.” 

On the other hand, “among the boys in the next-to- 
smallest of the ten schools, almost five times 
as many study over an hour each night. In contrast 
to its neighbor, in this school the proportion in- 
creases over the four classes.” 

Whether children really strive for education de- 
pends in large part on whom they regard as heroes 
among their own contemporaries. Studying this fac- 
tor, Dr. Coleman finds that in some schools the star 
athlete and “the boy that they think girls go for most” 
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rate much higher in the minds of students than the 
boy or girl who makes high grades. But in others—a 
small-town school and a parochial school—academic 
achievement is socially smart. 

Size isn’t vital. Nor money. But teachers are. Par- 
ents are. 

“Why is it,” asks Dr. Coleman, “that a small-town 
school principal often has to work hard keeping the 
atmosphere of his school from being dominated by 
athletics? I think the reason lies more with the adult 
community than we realize.” 

In this brief space I can only suggest Dr. Coleman's 
searching questions: What gets headlines in your 
local paper—sports or educational achievement? Do 
your children look down on the school’s “brains”? 
Do you? How much homework do children do? Do 
you have teachers in your schools truly devoted to 
making education exciting? 

These are some of the measures of the quality of 
education not commonly used. (You'll find them also 
in the new National Congress publication Looking 
In on Your School, which should certainly be read 
by every P.T.A. member.) In the long run they are 
more important for your child’s future than class size 
and per-pupil expenditure. 


e What suggestions do you have for high school stu- 
dents who are engrossed in scientific reading matter 
to the complete exclusion of novels?—Mrs. A. C. D. 


My answer may not be welcomed by parents. It is 
this: After a child has learned to read reasonably well 
(about fourth grade) he will insist on matching his 
reading matter to his own interests. His parents can’t 
do much more than watch and pray. 

However, if I had a teen-age science bug in the 
family I might say this to him: 

“John, you know we'll back you to the limit if you 
want to become a scientist. You know that scientists 
respect facts, so let’s look at the facts. To succeed in 
science you must go where science is taught—college. 
To get into college you must get good marks, not 
merely in science but in all subjects. Suppose you 
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plan to take college board exams. What kind of 
questions will you face? Questions about government, 
geography, literature, even art. You can’t answer them 
by cramming. You've got to grow up with them, study 
and read about them. 

“I suppose you expect to succeed in college. We 
expect you to succeed. If you think that once you get 
to college you can bury yourself in a laboratory you 
had better look at the catalogues more closely. Insti- 
tutions with highest scientific standards also insist on 
liberal arts courses. The best and the toughest. They 
know that the scientist must also often be a states- 
man. The scientist will find himself in meetings with 
others who know world affairs and have an under- 
standing of history and humanity. Unless the scien- 
tist knows more than science his opinions in such 
meetings will be downgraded. 

“So, John, while science may be the most fun right 
now you'll find that for you personally—your hopes 
and aspirations—the fun will run out unless you 
widen your interests and your reading.” 

John may then reply: “I can’t see why I should 
plod through Silas Marner. What drool.” 

Admittedly many a school subject offers tedium 
instead of exciting exploration. But this too is chang- 
ing, and you who are parents can help make liberal 
arts more palatable. 

You can encourage a shift to unit methods of teach- 
ing. Young scientist John will understand a problem 
such as “What did the Industrial Revolution do to 
us?” And as he explores the literature to find an 
answer he may discover that Silas Marner is related 
to science. It describes what scientific progress can do 
to people and to society. 

Of course, John may reject all your good advice 
and succeed anyway. This also happens. Michelan- 
gelo, Giotto, and many others devoted themselves to 
art alone from early teens. They did pretty well, too. 


e Dorothy Thompson’s article, “Must Schools Be 
Palaces?” reprinted in. the Reader’s Digest from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has made it much more diffi- 
cult to get approval of a needed new school building. 
She says that she knows five “new small-town schools, 
crushingly expensive in physical plant and mainte- 
nance, the bulk of the money going into facilities for 
sport, recreation, kitchens, and courses for things 
children once learned at home—but still with poorly 
paid teachers.” Is there an answer to people who 
oppose new schools on grounds of extravagance? 
—Mrs. B. L. 


Miss Thompson has denounced without doing her 
homework. Of course looking into the facts about 
school buildings might require an author to spend 
two weeks in New York and Washington consulting 
authorities. Who can blame Miss Thompson for pre- 
ferring to stay in New England? But we can blame 
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the editors of both magazines for opening their pages 
to a poorly researched piece, which gives comfort to 
local citizens looking for any kind of stick to beat 
down a school bond issue. 

What do the experts say about schoolhouse costs? 
Listen to Howard H. Just, prominent architect, as 
reported by the New York Times: 

“In relation to the general economic picture, 
schools actually are being built more economically 
today than they were ten years ago.” Consider this 
documentation: 

“The South School, in New Canaan (Connecticut), 
was built in 1949 at a cost of $14.15 a square foot. 
The cost for each pupil was $1,286.95 and the cost 
for each classroom was $41,636.65. 

“Two years later, the Waddell School, in Manches- 
ter, cost $11.94 a square foot. The cost for each pupil 
was $1,197.40, and the cost for each classroom was 
$38,318.65. 

“In June 1952, the Newfield School, in Stamford, 
cost $12.15 a square foot. The cost for each pupil 
was $985.00, and the cost for each classroom was 
$31,089.42. 

“In comparison with each of the foregoing schools 
[and all were similar in size] the West School, in 
New Canaan, on which bids were made in August 
1958, was lowest. The cost is $11.06 a square foot. 
The cost for each pupil is $739.00, and the cost of 
each classroom is $23,409.70.” 

Anyone who has purchased a house lately knows 
what has happened to construction costs in this same 
period. They have skyrocketed. Yet school construc- 
tion costs have not risen as fast. 

Says the New York Times: “The trend indicated 
by comparison is that over a ten-year period schools 
in this area have tended to yield a greater value for 
the construction dollar.” 

Miss Thompson grumbles about a school audi- 
torium. Let ’em play outside, she suggests. How would 
she like to watch a basketball game on a ski run? 

And why a school library? Isn’t the public library 
(a mile or more away) good enough? The most casual 
inquiry about modern education will convince any 
investigator that education, to be effective, requires 
books in abundance—books within reach, in school 
libraries, and even in the classroom. If Johnny must 
run down a fact there is little merit in asking him 
to run a mile to the library. 

Whether similar conditions prevail elsewhere I 
don’t know. But going down main roads today you 
see a succession of new, handsome, single-story build- 
ings. You find it hard to distinguish new factories 
from new schools. Our architects give their skill 
and technological know-how to factory and school 
alike. And why shouldn’t pupils and teachers share 
with workers the advances in the construction indus- 
try? What’s good for one ought to be good for both. 

—WiLuiaAM D. BouTWweELt 
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The Mountain Faith Moved 


AN OLD MAN SPOKE UP IN BINAYAK. “Let us build a school,” 
he said. How could he venture to make such a suggestion? 
To carry it out, the villagers would have to begin leveling 
the Himalayas themselves. For in Binayak there was 
nothing but mountain crags. Incredibly, the one hundred 
men of the village set to work. Each evening, after a day 
of back-breaking labor in the terraced fields, they took up 
picks and shovels. Inch by inch they demolished and 
cleared away a small peak. Then they hewed boulders out 
of the rock, carried them up to the site, and built a 
massive supporting wall. This work alone took five years. 

Next they laid the foundations of a school for 250 pu- 
pils, “because we should share our new learning with the 
other villages up and down the valley.” They—and their 
women too—climbed five miles to cut down pine trees and 
chop them into heavy logs for the walls, floors, doors, and 
windows. 

At last there was a school at Binayak. But many things 
were still lacking. There were no science laboratories, no 
test tubes and chemicals. Then a Dutch technician, in 
India on a mission for the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization, chanced to hear about Binayak. Returning 
to Europe, he told its story to Dutch, French, and German 
schoolchildren and to students at Oxford and Cambridge. 
They gladly donated their guilders, francs, marks, and 
shillings through Unesco gift coupons. Hearing about 
these contributions, many Indians joined in. Sums of 
money, large and small, began to come in from all over 
the world. Soon Binayak will be able to provide adequate 
educational facilities for its children. Almost as important 
is the link of friendship and mutual aid that it has helped 
to forge between East and West. 


Truth Will Out 


If false information about a country is published in a 
newspaper or broadcast over the radio in another coun- 
try, what can be done about it? Nothing, has been the 
answer up to now. But soon any state whose reputation 
has been injured in this way will be able to demand re- 
dress. The Law Commission of the United Nations has 
prepared a Treaty on the Right of Correction, which gives 
a state the right to demand that the offender properly 
publicize the real facts. Only six ratifications are required 
to put the treaty in force, and five nations have already 
signed. 


A Worker and His Dream 


The Association had only two members at first. One was 
an English office clerk who had left school at fourteen to 
earn his living. The other was his wife. The total assets of 
the Association consisted of‘ two pounds sixpence, con- 
tributed by the female contingent from her housekeeping 
money—this and a burning desire to bring education to 
millions of working people who had no more than ele 
mentary schooling. That was in 1903. Today the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association provides higher education 
for one hundred thousand people in Britain and has 
spread throughout the world 

Albert Mansbridge, co-founder of the Association, 
wanted a truly democratic educational movement whose 
members would choose the subjects they wished to study 
under the guidance of university teachers. He believed 
firmly in the value of cultural studies for their own sake. 
Education was not to be training for personal success, but 
a way to wider personal life and a greater contribution 
to the community. 

These ideals still guide the W.E.A. Today each of its 
twenty-one districts has close contact with a local univer- 
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sity, which provides tutors for the small classes—really 
discussion groups. No national standards are set; there are 
no examinations. Yet many classes, held in bare school- 
rooms after a hard day’s work, reach a standard equal to 
that of a university degree. Success is measured by the 
level of discussion achieved, the extent of private reading, 
and papers written by the students. 


Six Hours to Literacy 

You can learn to read in six hours—if you are an Ethi- 
opian. A British educator, Caleb Gattegno, developed the 
method while on a Unesco mission in Ethiopia. The main 
obstacle faced by Ethiopians in learning to read and 
write is the formidable Amharic alphabet, which consists 
of 231 characters. Dr. Gattegno rearranged the characters 
on the basis of similarities and differences. He set up three 
basic families of characters: two- and three-legged, one- 
legged, and “no-legged.” He used colors to distinguish 
variations within each family. Tests conducted with wait- 
ers, bellboys, telephone linesmen, and prison inmates 
showed that within six hours the pupils were able to 
recognize words, letters, and simple phrases. Dr. Gattegno’s 
method can be applied to any phonetic language, such as 
Spanish and Hindi. It would be less useful for English 
or French, whose words aren’t pronounced as they are 
spelled. 


These Doctors Are Sky-High 


Australia has found an effective way of combating the 
shortage of physicians. Last year the Flying Doctor Service 
logged nearly half a million air miles and brought medical 
treatment to thirteen thousand patients. Another eleven 
thousand patients had their ailments diagnosed by flying 
doctors over a two-way radio network. Now people living 
in remote regions of the country can feel as secure about 
their health needs as the inhabitants of cities. 


Compassion Crosses Continents 


Denmark, Norway, and Sweden contributed the six mil- 
lion dollars needed to reconstruct and equip a modern 
training hospital with 465 beds. The location of the hos- 
pital? Not Scandinavia, but Seoul, Korea. Korea is making 
its contribution too: Seventy per cent of the patients will 
receive treatment free of charge. 
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"Tell Mother all about it!’ Sometimes he 


can't, for he himself doesn’t know why he’s 
Unhappy. But Mother can understand without 


Words and help to cure the hurt. 





The Hurt 


That Doesn't 


LITTLE FRANZ IS AFRAID OF POLICEMEN. Every time he 
sees one coming, he will run and hide. He flatly re- 
fuses to cross the street in front of the school when 
there is a traffic officer on duty. Franz still has mem- 
ories of a land torn by revolution, of hiding from 
soldiers and guards who took away his loved ones 
and did other cruel. things. No wonder he is afraid 
of anyone wearing a uniform. 

Little Sally woke up one night to see a burglar 
climbing in at her window. Help came just in time, 
but Sally still trembles in terror when she hears a 
shutter flapping in the wind. 

Will the two children suffer throughout their lives 
as a result of these unhappy experiences? We do not 
know, for much depends on what had happened to 
them before the experiences and on what will hap- 
pen afterward. In Franz’ case, his relations with 
parents and other people in authority might be the 
key. Sally, too, may or may not be scarred for life. 

Other children may suffer hurts that are not so 
obvious. A stern reprimand by a new teacher, a 
taunting word from a playground pal—these may 
leave hurts that no one ever knows about. The child 
cannot put them into words. He may not even know 
about them himself. Such hurts can be just as im- 
portant to a child’s emotional development as the 
ones that show plainly for all to see. 

“This is obvious,” you may say. Of course it is, but 
we in the behavioral sciences always try to understand 
and explain the obvious in an attempt to under- 
stand the not-so-obvious. For the last sixty years we 
have been telling the public what we have learned 
from our study of the obvious—that is, from a back- 
ward look at disturbed lives. And unfortunately our 
lists of expert do’s and don’ts obtained by this 
method often undermine mothers’ and fathers’ in- 
tuitive understanding of their children. 


Counsel and a Caution 

Now, however, we have gone into an investigation 
of the not-so-obvious. We are ready for more truly 
scientific study, based on actual observation. With 
all its drawbacks and inadequacies such research is 
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expanding our knowledge of personality develop- 
ment. And we hope that some day we shall have 
really specific advice to give parents on the art of 
rearing children. True, there are many gaps in our 
knowledge, and until they are filled parents should 
use liberal sprinklings of common sense or just plain 
intuition in applying what we say. 

With these cautions in mind, you readers may 
now relax and consider the following comments on 
the elementary school child, aged five to ten. I hope 
that they may serve to increase your interest—in fact, 
your amazement—at the processes of growth and 
maturation going on in your own household. Even 
more, I hope they will increase your confidence in 
your own capacity to heal, with love and under- 
standing, “the hurt that doesn’t show.” 

Usually by the age of five (though sometimes a bit 
later) a child has developed several “senses” that are 
vital to his mental and emotional growth. As an 
infant he gradually acquired a sense of trust—trust 
in other people, trust that the world around him is 
and will be a kind one. Next he gained a sense of 
being an independent self—a person in his own right 
and with his own rights. Then came the sense of 
initiative, the desire to do things, to work toward 
goals. At this age he is probably also developing a 
sense of duty and accomplishment. Then, too, he 
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has learned a goodly number of skills essential to 
getting along at home and in the world outside: 
dressing himself, feeding himself, washing, and going 
to the toilet as well as other more complicated skills. 
Most of these he is expected to practice outside the 
home (in other words, at school), beginning at age 
five. 

That in itself may come as a shock to many a 
child. His home has been his world up to now—a 
fantasy world in many ways. But going to school 
means leaving that fantasy world and setting forth 
on the road toward “real” life. The adjustment to 
school, therefore, may be a hard one. Ask any child 
psychiatrist what is the chief complaint of disturbed 
youngsters in this age group, and he will say, “Difh- 
culty in getting adjusted to school.” In school, for 
the first time, the child and his parents may discover 
any one of the following serious troubles: heretofore 
unsuspected mental retardation; poor preparation 
in basic skills; hearing, sight, and congenital defects; 
special learning difficulties; or emotional disturbance. 

But we've been looking at school children in gen- 
eral, as a great big group. Now let’s consider one 
little tyke as a human being—the things that may 
hurt him. 

Isn’t it reasonable that he should be, perhaps, un- 
happy at having to share one mother (the teacher) 
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with twenty to thirty other children? His new sense 
of self may be threatened, and that kind of threat 
can hurt. But he'll be happy again if he finds out 
that Mommy at home is always ready to give her 
love (and maybe a little extra at first). Don’t expect 
him to come home and tell you exactly how he feels. 
Just be prepared to treat him as a “special person” 
until he gets his feet on the ground at school. 

Of course, your intuition or good sense may tell 
you that this treatment may not be necessary at all. 
Often no change in home attitudes is advisable, and 
then it’s better not to run the risk of implying, 
“We know all this is upsetting to you, dear.” The 
child may in reality be quite satisfied and unhurt— 
until your unneeded sympathy makes him feel guilty 
about being so comfortable. But should he show, by 
being either too glum or too active, that all is not 
well, don’t hesitate to demonstrate your love and 
your pride in his going to school. 


A Boy Alone 


Then there are other potentially hurtful situa- 
tions. Think back for a moment. Have you ever gone 
to a party or a play alone? How often have you said, 
“Let’s not go to the Joneses tonight. We won’t know 
a soul there.” 

Well, how do you think your little fellow felt on 
the first day of school? Now do you understand why 
he'll say he is sick after his friend Bobby’s mother 
calls and tells you Bobby has a cold and won't be 
going to school today? If Bobby can stay home, why 
not let your boy miss a day, too, and enjoy him 
yourself? You'll find he can make up his work quite 
easily. 

Let’s not encourage him to stay home too much, 
however. By allowing excessive slackness we are 
really saying, “I know you can’t go it alone.” It’s far 
better for his mental health to reenforce his sense 
of self and sense of initiative by implying, “I know 
you can take care of yourself.” 

Think again. Are there other children from your 
block in your lad’s grade, or is he the only one? If 
he is, maybe that’s why he says he hates school and 
thinks the other kids pick on him all the time. Cer- 
tainly you can’t be expected to sell your house and 
move into a neighborhood of first-graders, but you 
can at least understand why the child feels as he 
does. Once again, firm encouragement will help him 
get to know “the other kids,” so that eventually he'll 
look forward to meeting them on the playground 
every morning. 

Or suppose he says his teacher is cross. Well, you 
can hardly expect her to be the benevolent, smiling 
person she likes to be all the time—any more than 
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you can be that kind of mother twenty-four hours a 
day. So when your boy seems disconsolate because 
Miss Carpenter told him sharply to “sit down,” it 
won't do any harm to point out that Miss Carpenter 
might not be feeling so well today. He knows what it 
is to feel under par and cranky. Don’t forget that 
Miss Carpenter loves him just as you do—most of the 
time. 

What if he comes home pouting or with tear marks 
on his cheeks the day that his alphabet letters 
weren't pinned up on the board and Johnny’s were, 
with Johnny being praised to high heaven? Did you 
turn out a perfect pie the first time? How did you 
fee] when it was compared with your mother-in-law’s? 
setter days are coming, your attitude should say. 
Mommy loves you, and she likes your letters, thinks 
they’re fine. (Not “Well, your brother’s were pinned 
up every week!”) Your job is to make him once 
more feel adequate to his classmates, his peers, after 
his sense of self has been threatened. 


The Healing of a Hurt 

Confidence, affection, casual sympathy, encourage- 
ment—these can alleviate hurts that don’t show as 
well as hurts that do. Let me conclude by illustrat- 
ing this approach as it was used toward a hurt, un- 
happy boy. 

The lad was sick enough to be treated in a mental 
hospital—one of the very, very small percentage of 
children who need treatment outside the home. Yet 
his response was incredibly swift. 

Randy attended the hospital school run by special- 
ly trained teachers, but he rebelled against the 
school by not doing his homework. The teachers put 
up with him until it was evident that he was under- 
mining the morale of the other children. Then they 
took firm action. “Go home to your ward, and don’t 
come back to school until you have finished your 
homework.” 

Did the hospital staff punish Randy with further 
restrictions? Indignantly berate the teachers? Sanc- 
tion his rebellion by letting him stay away from 
school? No. All that happened was this conversation 
between Randy and one of the doctors: 

Doctor: Gee, it’s tough that you were sent away 
from school, Randy. (Arm around the crying boy's 
shoulder. Handkerchief handed to him without fan- 
fare to wipe his tears.) 

Randy: 1 don’t care. Teachers are stupid. I won't 
do that old homework. 

Doctor: They sure are sometimes. I don’t blame 
you for feeling that way right now. What happened? 

Randy: 1 don’t do my work. 

Doctor: That's too bad. Can I help you with it? 

Randy: No! I’m never going to do it! 

Doctor: Okay. But better not make up your mind 
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while you feel so unhappy. Would you like to watch 
TV by yourself for a while? 

Randy: Okay. (He is quieter, and he has stopped 
sniffling.) 

Doctor: 1 have to go now. - Il tell the nurse you 
might want to stay up an extra half hour to do some 
work tonight. 

Randy: But I don’t know what assignment they 
gave today. (Notice the change in attitude after only 
five or six minutes!) 

Doctor: I'm sure that if you just do the assignment 
you should have done before, it will do. So long for 
now, Randy. 

Randy: So long. 


This conversation constituted the only treatment 
Randy had for his dramatic rebellion. The next day 
he went back to class, with his work done, and for 
the last four months he has had no trouble in school. 

Affectionate understanding, plus a calmly positive 
approach, can often work wonders, as it did with 
Randy. Of course, parents and psychiatrists are not 
the only ones who detect children’s hurts and do 
something about them. Teachers, too, have an im- 
mensely important role, for a large part of the child's 
life is spent in school. It stands to reason that the 
more sensitive the teacher, the more effort will be 
made to safeguard children’s emotional stability. 
The teacher can look at a child’s face, see a shadow 
of dread or anxiety pass across it, and, recognizing a 
hidden hurt, deal with it quickly and skillfully. By 
the faintest of signs the good teacher senses that 
something is wrong—say, after Bobby’s mother 
scolded him at breakfast or little Sally’s best friend 
chose to walk to school with someone else. 

Teachers, no less than parents, have to be on guard 
not to inflict needless hurts on their children by 
being harsh, impatient, or hostile. This isn’t always 
easy, but such is the role of teachers that children 
depend on them, not only to fortify their minds but 
to strengthen their feelings of worth and well-being. 
Surely the more firm and friendly the atmosphere of 
the classroom, the more learning will take place there. 

It would seem, then, that when parents and teach- 
ers work separately, yet in full cooperation and sym- 
pathy, to allay children’s hurts, children have much 
to gain. As they learn to take their minor hurts in 
stride, the major ones will become less shattering. 
Gradually they will learn to cope with disappoint- 
ments, problems, frustrations—all of which go along 
with living. 





R. 8. Knox, M.D., is a graduate of the University 
of Manitoba Medical School and practiced medicine 
for three years in northwestern Ontario before spe- 
cializing in psychiatry. Dr. Knox is now completing 
a three-year term as resident psychiatrist at the well- 
known Lafayette Clinic in Detroit. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Toward a Golden Age.—People are 
growing older every year, as modern 
medicine wins battle after battle 
against disease. In North America life 
expectancy has almost doubled in less 
than two hundred years—from thirty 
five and a half years in 1789 to nearly 
seventy today. In fact, a life span of 
a round century is not a dream but 
a practical possibility, says a writer 
in the United Nations Courier. But 
along with greater longevity come se- 
rious problems. To protect the rights 
of the aged, we need extensive re- 
search by ‘economists, 
social scientists. 


doctors, and 


Taking to the Tall Timber.—Several 
states are using camps to give children 
firsthand experience with nature’s re 
Portland, Oregon, the 
school children spend many hours each 
year helping to make a forest grow 
burnt-over hillsides. Each 
secondary school in the city is respon 
sible for forty acres. With the aid 
of state foresters, students become 
experts in tree planting. Their skill 
is passed on to the seventh- and eighth- 
graders, who serve as apprentices. In 
the state of Washington, every sixth- 
grade pupil spends one week at Camp 
Waskowitz, high in the Cascade Moun 
tains, where children build 

trails, tag trees and shrubs, 
and label specimens for the 
museum, care for young 
animals, and plant trees. 


sources. In 


again on 


nature 
collect 

camp 
orphaned 


A Challenge and a Chance.—A chance 
to play, a chance to go to school, a 
chance to work and become indepen 
dent—these are the rights to which 
every American girl and boy is entitled. 
But some girls and boys have been 
deprived of these rights through the 
onslaught of crippling disease. Those 
children, and crippled adults as well, 
need continuing and expanded care 
and treatment, which will be financed 
by funds from the 1959 Easter Seal 
Campaign. The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults will 


have the seals ready by February 27. 
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With them you win the thanks of a 
helpless child to whom you give faith 
in humanity and hope for a happy life. 
India Inklings.—Farmers and World 
Affairs, an organization formed in 1956 
to help farmers become better informed 
world affairs and to work for 
peace through farm groups, expects 
\merican farm leaders 
to India in the winter of 1959-60. The 
delegates will spend three months learn- 
first hand about farm life in 
they will return to the 
United States to report their expe- 
American farmers through 
and and at 
farm association meetings. 


about 


to send twelve 


ing at 
India. Then 
riences to 


press, radio, television 


Those Antlers Are Deer.—Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, in New Mexico, 
needs some antlers; they're fresh out. 
and elk antlers, it seems, are 
splendid collectors of radioactive fall- 
Scientists can analyze antlers 
picked up in certain localities and find 
intense the fallout 
has been in those areas. Anyone who 
has antlers to donate is requested to 
laboratory first, giving 
year and place where the trophy was 
collected. 


iscetr 
out, 


out exactly how 


write to the 


What Makes Blood Boil?—Who 
has the highest blood pressure? Not 
the man with the hardest job or the 
most worries, says the British Medical 
Journal, Most sufferers from high blood 
pressure do light work, requiring little 
expenditure of energy, and they have 
high incomes and high standards of 
living. Another surprise: The larger 
the family, the lower the blood pressure 
of its breadwinner. 


Your 


Safety amid Hazard.—What’s the safest 
of all industries? Whatever 
your guess, it’s probably wrong. The 
correct answer is the atomic energy 
industry. Though it employs hundreds 
of thousands of people, its accident 
rate, even for nonradioactive accidents, 
is the lowest in all American industry. 
Why? Because close attention to new 


modern 
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kinds of hazards has increased the 
precautions taken against the old kinds. 


Current Temperatures.—For over a cen- 
tury scientists have known that elec- 
tricity can produce either heat or cold 
when passed through dissimilar mate- 
rials, depending on which way the cur- 
rent flows. But only recently has any- 
body figured out a way to make use of 
this knowledge. Now it appears that 
we may soon be able to flick a button 
to choose between heat and cold in 
kitchen units, blankets, serving carts, 
and even baby bottles! 


Education Never Ends.—It is estimated 
that enrollment in organized adult edu- 
cation activities throughout the United 
States is now more than thirty million 
and increasing every week. 


Indian Givers.—Indian tribes in the 
United States are spending almost half 
a million dollars a year from their own 
funds for the higher education of their 
young people. Twenty-four tribes now 
have scholarship grant programs. Some, 
like the Navaho, request that scholar- 
ship students return to the reservation 
to help their people for at least a few 
years after graduation. As a result of 
this encouragement, the number of 
American Indians pursuing studies be- 
yond the high school has risen by three 
thousand, or 65 per cent, in the last 
three years. 


“Too Little and Too Late.”’—These 
words “might be the collective epitaph 
of the human race,” Sydney J. Harris 
wisely observes in his syndicated col- 
umn, Strictly Personal. A deepening 
cloud of guilt hovers over us all. Mr. 
Harris explains: “We work furiously 
for disarmament after a war has ended; 
we install sprinklers after a fire has 
taken its terrible toll; we live moder- 
ately and sensibly after a heart attack 
has sharply signified the body’s re- 
bellion. This mass indifference to the 
possibility of chaos and catastrophe is 
the largest single stumbling block to 
any social progress.” 
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“There's P.T.A. tonight. . . . Feel like shooting your mouth off?” 


LIKE apple pie and baseball, the P.T.A. is a national 
institution. Americans take the P.T.A. seriously. 
lhey also take it humorously. But they can’t ignore 
it. It is copy for the front page, the education page, 
and the woman’s page of the daily newspaper. And 
every once in a while it is praised or chided on the 
editorial page. It furnishes feature articles for mag- 
azines. It shows up in cartoons, comic strips, and 
advertisements. 

Radio and TV comedians make jokes about the 
P.T.A.; serious commentators talk seriously about it. 
Fiction it to characterize their 
heroines, and more recently their heroes. The space 
and time that the mass media give to the P.T.A. re- 


writers have used 


flect the solid place it occupies in the hearts, hopes, 
and affections of the American people. 

When the mass media look at the P.T.A. and the 
P.T.A. member, what do they see and report? Let’s 
leaf through a few newspapers and magazines and 
tune in on some radio and TV programs. 

Recently a little girl was interviewed on a tele- 
vision show. “My mommy is president of the P.T.A.,” 
she announced. “That’s a very important job,” ob- 
served the master of ceremonies. And the American 
press agrees. Every year printer’s ink flows freely to 
report to interested communities the election of 
P.T.A. officers and chairmen. Last year a metropol- 
itan newspaper ran a series of biographical sketches 
and portraits of all the new P.T.A. presidents in a 
Midwestern city. In advertising and also in fiction 
P.T.A. leaders are portrayed as persons of impor- 
tance in civic affairs. An advertiser lists P.T.A. chair- 
men among “people of influence in the community” 
and “leaders who need” his wares. A story writer 
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establishes a young mother’s position as community 
leader simply by mentioning that she is president of 
her P.T.A. And a magazine article introduces a 
gentleman as one who is known for his “aplomb on 
the floor of the P.T.A. caucus.” 


Field Day for Fathers 

With increasing emphasis on the importance of 
fathers’ participation in the rearing and education 
of their children, more and more men have been 
joining the P.T.A. “Because fathers must have as 
much interest in their children as mothers,” wrote 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt this past December in her 
widely read newspaper column, “I would urge more 
men to become members.” At the last reckoning a 
roster of almost four million men accounted for 
about a third of the P.T.A.’s membership. So it’s 
not surprising that Father shares the P.T.A. news 
spotlight with Mother. The serious press reports his 
contributions as member and leader earnestly and 
responsibly. The humorous press loves him. 

Probably the first male subject of a P.T.A. cartoon 
was President Theodore Roosevelt. When T.R., then 
governor of New York, accepted the chairmanship of 
the National Congress’ advisory council, a humor 
magazine depicted him holding two howling infants 
while four clucking mothers hovered near. Cartoon- 
ists continue to rib the male member. Father, hang- 
ing up his coat in the school cloakroom, is admon- 
ished by Mother, “Try to behave yourself. Don’t 
whisper, fidget, or carve your initials on the desk.” 

Another cartoon shows Papa with his hair stand- 
ing on end as his wife finishes a telephone conversa- 
tion. But she reassures him, “When I said you'd be 
glad to join up again I wasn’t talking to your old 
company commander. I was talking to the chairman 
of our P.T.A.!” Another wife is shown dragging a 
limp husband, still clutching his pipe and paper, 
into the living room, where she announces to her 
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delighted fellow members, “And for P.T.A. vice- 
president, I would like to nominate. . .” 

One of the funniest examples of the helpless male 
appeared recently in a popular hillbilly comic strip. 
The none-too-respectable hero creeps through the 
schoolhouse window one evening in search of some 
stolen chickens supposed to be hidden inside. To his 
consternation he is grabbed and greeted as a civic- 
minded visitor by the assembled ladies of the P.T.A. 

Sometimes there’s a suggestion that Father has to 
be prodded into shouldering his new responsibilities. 
In a Sunday supplement story the romantic interest 
begins when a widowed father, neglectful of his 
P.T.A. responsibilities, is shamed by a young (and 
beautiful) teacher into attending a meeting. Her 
disapproving attitude changes to admiration when 
Father really plunges in and emerges as chairman of 
the field day committee. 

Although Father’s involvement in child rearing, 
education, and the P.T.A. is generally urged and 
praised, there are a few skeptics. For instance, Robert 
Paul Smith, author of the delightful book with the 
four-sentence title, Where Did You Go? Out. What 
Did You Do? Nothing. Smith deplores “child- 
watchers such as ‘Proud Papas of the P.T.A.’” who 
“peep through one-way glass, keep notebooks, give 
tests, and generally try to be ‘big-brother parents.’ ” 


A Busy and Bountiful Life 


But Father hasn’t yet run away with the P.T.A. 
The woman member is still as important as ever. 
She has such high prestige that advertisers try to 
identify their products with her. Casual clothes are 
advertised as appropriate for P.T.A. meetings. Home 
labor-saving devices are described as saving time for 
the P.T.A. An automobile manufacturer urges home- 
makers to drive a car so it will be easier for them 
“to do their share in the P.T.A. as well as in other 
civic projects.” And a reducing program pictures one 
of its “graduates” triumphant as a model in a P.T.A. 
fashion show. Trust Madison Avenue not to overlook 
a market of millions! 

The P.T.A. mother, according to the mass media, 
is “on the go all day long” and “on more committees 
than a congressman.” A soap opera counselor advised 
a young wife, “Your job is to do more than cook and 
keep house; it is to be at your husband’s side when 
he needs you.” A woman in the audience murmured, 


“And do the marketing; get the kids fed, to school 
on time, and to bed; entertain his business friends; 
play golf with him; and attend P.T.A. meetings.” A 
delighted reporter was sitting next to her; hence her 
comment made the news. 

The ingenuity, energy, and resourcefulness of 
P.T.A. mothers in carrying on their many activities 
is the source of many news stories. One P.T.A. mem- 
ber who couldn't leave home because of a new baby 
cleverly managed to continue her work in a com- 
munity project to establish a child guidance clinic. 
She opened her kitchen as telephone headquarters 
for workers in her neighborhood. Another member, 
with three children, carries on three business jobs, 
belongs to several youth-centered organizations be- 
sides the P.T.A., and is the first woman in her state 
to become a licensed helicopter pilot. Vera Zorina, 
the lovely ballerina, is among many famous film and 
stage stars who belong to the P.T.A. 

But not all multi-job P.T.A. mothers have glamor- 
ous careers. A night worker writes to a newspaper 
column to explain how she rations her crowded 
hours. With a full-time position, she manages to do 
all her own housework, including laundry and mend- 
ing for her two sons and husband, as well as her own 
dressmaking. “Yet there is time for P.T.A. meetings,” 
she adds. “I have found that the more there is to be 
done, the more one can do.” 

From the mass media no single image of the P.T.A. 
member, male or female, emerges. This is as it 
should be, for the P.T.A. member cannot be stereo- 
typed. Our membership comes from every variety of 
economic, social, educational, occupational, religious, 
and cultural background. It represents America, rural 
and urban, with all its diversity, but with its com- 
mon concern for the welfare and education of chil- 
dren and youth. 


Why We’re in the News 


What about the organization itself? What picture 
of the P.T.A. is created in the mass media? Not in- 
frequently the P.T.A. bears a strong resemblance to 
George of “Let George do it.” When a problem arises 
or remains unsolved, someone is likely to ask, 
“Where's the P.T.A.?” 

A book about physical fitness urges its readers to 
appeal to the P.T.A. if their schools have inadequate 
physical education programs. “School officials,” says 


T.R. becomes a member of the Advisory Board. 
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“Are we teen-agers making a mistake, doing all this housework, 
encouraging our parents to roam the streets on their way to a 
P.T.A. meeting?” 


the author, “are always sensitive to the thinking of 
the P.T.A. If you are determined enough, you can 
get your P.T.A. to act. The school officials will have 
to take note of your complaints.” In the same vein a 
prominent educator advises parents who fear that 
their children are not getting the best education to 
bring their questions to a P.T.A. meeting. 

An adolescent complains to a newspaper columnist- 
counselor that her parents think she is too young to 
date. What’s the columnist’s advice? That she urge 
her parents to attend P.T.A. meetings. 

On a radio program Howard L. Bevis, chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Scientists and_ Engi- 
neers, was asked what the average citizen can do to 
help strengthen the national position. He replied 
that “the citizen should first inform himself—through 
his P.T.A. and other agencies.” 

In a broadcast to the nation President Eisenhower 
himself appealed to school boards and P.T.A.’s to 
scrutinize their schools’ curriculums and _ standards 
“to see whether they meet the demands of the stern 
era we are entering.” 

What's the basis of this faith in the P.T.A.? The 
press gives us the answer. Story after story records 
achievements that naturally raise high expectations 
for the future. The Christian Science Monitor, a 
newspaper with national circulation, not long ago 
ran a full-page feature titled “Your P.T.A. Can Do 
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Big Things.” “From Bowdoinham, Maine, to Long 
Beach, California, P.T.A. mothers, fathers, and 
teachers have joined hands,” says the article, “to 
fight against old and crowded schools and to help 
youngsters grow up in an age of tension.” The writer 
pins medals on P.T.A.’s for such diverse activities as 
successful campaigns for school bond issues, a schol- 
arly study of a big city’s school needs, a bicycle safety 
project, parent education programs, and the develop- 
ment of a code of parental responsibility for teen- 
agers’ conduct. At another time this highly respected 
paper printed an article on the National Congress’ 
guide for evaluating comic books and other mass 
media products, and described P.T.A. action across 
the country to fight crime comics and encourage 
good reading for children. 

Other P.T.A. projects have won national coverage: 
a parent-teacher council’s investigation and improve- 
ment of law enforcement to protect children from 
sex molesters; a P.T.A. district’s building of a city 
health center, a project that won a national com- 
munity-service award; and a P.T.A.’s leadership in 
getting a school district reorganized, which also won 
a national award. 

As a writer in the New York Times Magazine 
points out, parent-teacher groups go far beyond the 
immediate situation to consider the greater needs of 
all youth throughout their community: needs for 
improved courts, welfare services, guidance facilities, 
and employment opportunities. Several other na- 
tional magazines have found the work of the P.T.A. 
significant enough to warrant a feature article. An 
excellent example is a brief but accurate orientation 
piece, entitled “You and the P.T.A.,” published in 
Changing Times for September 1957. 


In Jest and in Earnest 

Like the P.T.A. member, the P.T.A. organization 
is the target of satire and good-natured jokes. A 
recent issue of the New Yorker wryly reprints this 
P.T.A. “poem” from a state congress bulletin: 

Let our P.T.A. be like Lincoln and have equality 

for all, 

United we stand, together we fall. 

Another magazine published jingles by parents 
describing the contents of their small sons’ pockets. 
Then later it printed a short, to-the-point query 
from a reader, “No old P.T.A. notices?” A news- 
paper feature about picturesque words for collections 
of animals (a pride of lions, a skulk of foxes) sug- 
gested that the P.T.A. might inspire some new ones: 
a triumph of teachers, an irk of parents, and a con- 
fuse of children. A delightful twist on the P.T.A.’s 
concern with adolescent behavior occurs in a cartoon 
showing two teen-agers washing dishes. Says one, 
“Are we making a mistake, doing all this house- 
work, encouraging our parents to roam the streets on 
their way to a P.T.A. meeting?” 
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Like schools and baseball teams, P.T.A.’s and their 
activities are sometimes the subject of criticism and 
controversy in the press. An editorial in School and 
Society, titled “The P.T.A. as a Pressure Group,” 
charges P.T.A.’s with attempting to tell school off- 
cials how to run their schools and trying to exercise 
unwarranted influence on teachers. An article in 
another periodical, however, accuses P.T.A.’s of 
staying “clear of disputes involving teachers, admin- 
istrators, and school boards, even when clear-cut 
principles are at stake.” Holding that P.T.A. mem- 
bers “are in a position to bring an informed and in- 
telligent voice to the great issues now facing our 
schools,” the author scolds P.T.A.’s for avoiding 
what he believes are their responsibilities. 

Another writer has another view. The P.T.A. “‘is 
the one organization to which everybody belongs,” he 
says in an article on new suburban communities. 
“Its meetings are jammed and often loud with 
queries and arguments.” A cartoon also implies that 
controversial issues are not wholly taboo. Mother 
cheerfully inquires of Father, “There’s a P.T.A. meet- 
ing tonight. ... Feel like shooting your mouth 
off?” 

One solid fact emerges from the varied accounts of 
the P.T.A. in the mass media—from the praise, the 
jokes, the criticism, the appeals for aid, the sober, 
factual reporting: The P.T.A. is important. It has be- 
come part of the very bloodstream of America—part 
of the past, present, and future of our country. Its in- 
fluence reaches into almost every American home, 
whether that home is rural or urban, whether it is 
situated in Alaska, Maine, New Mexico, or on a 
faraway European military post. 

Wherever it functions, the P.T.A. is a reminder of 
America’s profound caring for her children and 
youth, As individuals differ, so are P.T.A.’s bound to 
differ. Some are more advanced than others, more 
alert to needs and more able in their deeds. But like 
all that is human, the P.T.A. constantly shows itself 
capable of growth—of learning from the past how 
better to make itself equal to today’s tasks. As we 
have seen here, there are critics who think the P.T.A. 
is too aggressive; others who think it isn’t aggressive 
enough. This, too, is natural, for it could scarcely hope 
to please everyone, idealists and debunkers alike. 

The main thing is that the P.T.A. be true to its 
own best self, follow a course consistent with its 
Objects. If not always the most spectacular course, 
this is still the surest, most dependable way toward 
progress. For we should be ever mindful that the 
P.T.A. is no crisis-created force, to glow brightly for 
a while and then be extinguished. Rather it is a 
power that for more than six decades has made it- 
self felt in our everyday lives, sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, often sharply, but always to be counted on 
to serve children and their families. 
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Heartbeat of America 

With more than eleven million members, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers on its sixty- 
second birthday can look back on a record of amaz- 
ing growth and achievement as it looks forward to 
new accomplishments. It can accept praise graciously 
and take constructive criticism. Solid in its founda- 
tion, steadfast in its aims, and staunch in its de- 
termination to work for better homes, schools, and 
communities, the P.T.A. grows with America, reflect- 
ing the vigor and variety, the problems and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

Once long ago we ourselves characterized the 
parent-teacher movement in these words: “If the era 
in which we lived can rightly be called the age of 
the child, it is due in no small measure to the fact 
that the parent-teacher movement has really moved, 
not merely existed. The movement goes on, as time 
goes on. There is no standstill. . But where the 
welfare of the child is concerned, no course is think- 
able but an onward course. It is the glory of the 
P.T.A. that it is stable but not static—the expression 
of an unchanging purpose in a swiftly changing 
world.” 

Because these words are equally true in a world 
that has changed far more dramatically than anyone 
could have imagined, we reecho them now. Let them 
be a preface to our celebration of the National Con- 
gress’ sixty-second birthday on the seventeenth of 
this month. 
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Family Life Education ... 


A STABLE, SOUND, AFFECTIONATE FAMILY LIFE is uni- 
versally and urgently needed. Most of us agree that 
family life can and should be strengthened and im- 
proved, that there are far too many family breakups 
and emotional breakdowns, and that “something” 
ought to be done. It is not generally agreed what 
that “something” is exactly. An increasing number 
of thoughtful people, however, are convinced that 
one way to reach the heart of the matter is through 
a respected process called education. In this case it 
is education with a special slant—education for 
family life. 

Even where such a conviction exists, the move- 
ment toward accepting responsibility for educating 
for family life is sluggish. Home, school, church, and 
various organizations, local and national, grope to- 
ward, or grapple with, the issue. But often we are 
uneasily aware that not one of them fully knows 
what the others are doing or failing to do. Until 
there is a clearer understanding of who is doing 
what, there is likely to be considerable buck passing. 

Whose duty is it to see that boys and girls, men 
and women are educated to respect, understand, and 
appreciate the greatest and most basic influence in 
their lives, the family? Whose job is it to develop 
in boys and girls, men and women the insights, atti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledge that will enable them 
to live happily and helpfully in their family circles? 
Who is to teach family members how to recognize 
and fulfill one another’s needs? Whose task is it to 
see that mothers, fathers, sons, daughters, grandpar- 
ents, sisters, and brothers learn to help one another 
to live richly and develop fully? Who is to help 
youth understand what love and sex are, what mar- 
riage is, what parenthood entails, what a home can 
mean to all who live in it? Is this a buck that can 
be passed from home to school to church to commu- 
nity organizations, and back again? 


ne Speaks the First Word 

The church undoubtedly is deeply concerned with 
family life education. Youth groups, family service 
agencies, public welfare and health departments, 
and national organizations certainly have significant 
contributions to make. But family life education be- 
gins, of course, in the home—the school of schools. 
There the child receives his most important and 
lasting education for family life. His mother and his 
father are not only his first teachers; they are the 
most influential teachers he will ever know. From 
them he learns about family relationships. In earliest 
childhood he begins to form ideas about family, 
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home, men, women, sex, love, marriage, and parent- 
hood. 

Family life education of this kind takes place in- 
evitably because the child lives in a home, in a 
family of a certain class, culture, religion, and eco- 
nomic status, whose standards and practices mold 
him when he is most teachable and pliable. He 
learns by observation and experience. Although 
much of this under-the-roof culture is transmitted 
without conscious effort and absorbed in the same 
way, it is none the less effective. It is education that 
sticks. 

Two tasks of prime importance, tasks that no 
other institution can perform as well as the home, 
are these: helping adolescents accept their masculine 
or feminine roles with confidence; and sharpening 
their image of love based on devotion, selflessness, 
and shared values. This is the time when the home 
has to perform what is perhaps the most delicate 
feat of all—to give young people the independence 
they crave and at the same time satisfy their linger- 
ing need to have someone else set reasonable limits 
upon their behavior. 

In its own way each family guides each young per- 
son so that he demonstrates, or fails to demonstrate, 
the ability to respect, accept, and understand him- 
self and others. On this ability rests the enjoyment 
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Are We Passing the Buck? 


How can society mend the flaws in family life that weaken a country’s social fabric? 


What part of the task can and should be assumed by the schools? In disagreeing 


about what to do, where, and when, shall we agree on doing little or nothing? 


ELIZABETH S. 


of satisfying family relations in the future. In pa- 
tiently helping him cross the now shorter but more 
hazardous road to maturity, the family performs 
another great task—that of helping youth forge the 
stability and sense of responsibility that are part of 
being an adult and establishing a family of one’s 
own. 

These are vital lessons in family living. There are 
many, many more—practical lessons, moral lessons, 
social lessons. The home has a tremendous teaching 
job to do. However, the home teaches best only what 
it knows best and what it believes to be important. 
Much education for family life that goes on in the 
home is not given unconsciously; rather, it is planned 
and deliberately carried out by the parents accord- 
ing to their philosophy. For example, if they think 
that money management, household arts, and enter- 
taining are important, they will see that these are 
included in the home curriculum. 

But many parents are finding themselves in need 
of on-the-job training, since their own family life 
education was lacking or inadequate. Increasing 
numbers of parents are making a real effort to gain 
competence so that they will not need to pass the 
buck. They are joining adult classes and P.T.A. 
study-discussion groups. They are reading about 
family life education. 
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The School Carries On 


If the home puts forth its best effort, does the 
school still have a responsibility to see that family 
life, present and future, is strengthened and im- 
proved? It does, and for several reasons. 

First, the structure of the family, and indeed our 
whole society, has changed considerably during the 
last fifty years. Grandparents, living in a world that 
differs radically from the one in which they raised 
their families, no longer feel competent to tell their 
grown children how to rear their own youngsters. 
Instead of teaching her daughter or daughter-in-law 
how to run her household and cope with domestic 
problems, the modern mother or mother-in-law takes 
pride in keeping hands off. Here we have a gap in 
the transmission of family life education from one 
generation to the next. It is this gap that the schools 
can help to bridge. 

Second, the school is the only institution that can 
reach practically all children over a long period of 
time. Both the easy-to-reach and the hard-to-reach 
are in the classrooms. There they sit—boys and girls 
who will soon be adult citizens, workers, parents. 
When we plan school programs all these roles are 
taken into account; for they are all important, the 
last named being most important. 

Nor should we forget that many thousands of 
youngsters are not getting the kind of home educa- 
tion which will serve them well, because their par- 
ents either did not receive such an education them- 
selves or are not equipped to pass it on to their 
children. Or their homes may be broken by death, 
divorce, or the desertion of a parent. Reliable re- 
ports, such as the 1950 census, tell us that from a 
fourth to a third of all adolescents live in broken 
homes. For these young people the school feels a 
grave concern, and accepts added responsibility. 

Furthermore there is an organized body of knowl- 
edge about human development, human behavior, 
and family life that the school can make available to 
children in various ways at appropriate stages in 
their development. This information has a vital im- 
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portance for any child. It helps him to understand 
himself, not only as a member of his present family 
but also as the creator of a new family in the future. 
For example, the school can aid the adolescent in 
acquiring sound knowledge and appreciation of his 
physical, social, and emotional development. “What 
| learned about myself in school gave me a good 
shove toward adulthood,” remarked a sixteen-year- 
old girl who felt that she had not put away childish 
things soon enough. 


The Questions They Ponder 

The content of family life education for adoles- 
cents can be illustrated by typical questions used to 
guide young people’s study and discussion: 

Why do we need to study the family? What quali- 
ties of character and personality contribute to being 
a good mate and parent? What evidence do we have 
that men and women need help in getting along to- 
gether? What evidence do we have that children suf- 
fer emotionally and physically when the home fails 
to provide a secure, strong environment? How im- 
portant are boy-girl relationships? By what stand- 
ards should they be conducted? What is the differ- 
ence between being a good date and a good mate? 

What is a good home life? What responsibilities 
dloes one accept when one marries? How can a per- 
son tell when he is mature enough to marry? What 
kinds of maturity are needed? What are the signs 
of immaturity? 

How can one distinguish between genuine affec- 
tion and infatuation? What do the marriage laws of 
your state require? How can a husband and wife best 
keep the affection and respect on which their mar- 
riage was based? Should the wife also be a wage 
earner? 

What are some ways of handling the family in- 
come? Should children share in planning the family 
expenditures? Should the husband share homemak- 
ing duties with his wife? Child care duties? What are 
the rewards of “giving and forgiving” in daily family 
relationships? What sources of counsel and help are 
available if troubles arise? 

Such questions as these represent only a small part 
of the stuff of which family life education is made. 
We need to draw upon home economics, history, lit- 
erature, biology, psychology, child development, law, 
medicine, sociology, religion, and other fields in our 
effort to find the answers. Much of this can be done 
in the classroom—to the enrichment of the program. 

But it is not only boys and girls and their parents 
who can profit from family life education. Teachers 
too need the information, insights, and understand- 
ing it provides, if only because everything that influ- 
ences a student’s learning is of necessity the concern 
of the school. Schools deal with the products of fam- 
ily life. Each student, in a sense, brings his family to 
school with him. Teachers must be aware of the 
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importance of family life and how greatly it affects . 
youngsters’ chances of success in school. 

Thus if teachers are to do a good job, they need 
to have both breadth and depth of understanding 
about family life. And this means that they need to 
work closely with parents. 

One way of doing this is through the high school 
P.T.A. Here parents and teachers not only come to 
know one another but can arrive at an understand- 
ing of their shared and separate responsibilities. 
Here young people can join their parents and teach- 
ers in discussion programs concerned with teen-age 
problems, community codes of conduct, or other 
matters that require a real meeting of minds. 


A Partnership Effort 

Then, of course, there are study-discussion groups 
where parents can learn much about the content of 
the school’s family life education program as well as 
its purposes and goals. In many places they view 
films and read books on family life education, pref- 
erably those their own children are seeing and read- 
ing. For the more they know about the knowledge 
their children are getting, the more likely they are 
to support the school’s program and supplement it 
at home. 

What other steps can be taken to cement the 
teacher-parent partnership? There are many. One of 
the most natural is for parents and teachers to ex- 
change visits. Also parents can be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in school projects; they can even be used as 
“educational resources by the teacher. Children and 
parents alike can share in making school life a vivid 
and vital experience. And both the school and the 
home can be represented in curriculum-building con- 
ferences. Through all such friendly relationships 
mutual understanding can be promoted. 

We do not need to wait until both home and 
school find all the answers, for that will never hap- 
pen. In the field of family life education there is 
urgent need for research and study, as there is for 
applying new findings. But growth will come about 
as school and home work together. 

It is not for the home or the school to do the 
whole job of family life education, but for each to 
do that part of the task which it is best equipped to 
do. This must be a cooperative enterprise with a 
“we'll do it” rather than a “you do it” attitude. Here 
is one buck that cannot be passed. 





Elizabeth S. Force is consultant on family life for 
the American Social Hygiene Association and con- 
sultant also for the American Institute of Family 
Relations. Mrs. Force is the author of Your Family: 
Today and Tomorrow and many other published 
works. The influence of her beliefs has been further 
extended through her teaching and her leading of 
discussion groups. 
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HOW SAFE 


SCHOOL 
BUSES? 


EVERY YEAR MANY PUPILS ARE INJURED, thirty or more 
of them fatally, in some 5,800 school bus accidents. 
Scores of these accidents could have been prevented 
if drivers and children had been a little more care- 
ful, iff the buses had been properly inspected for 
mechanical defects, and if well-known safety rules 
had been followed. — 

Though eliminating all accidents is impossible, 
much progress in school bus safety has been made in 
many parts of the country during the past year. The 
long campaign of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the local efforts of P.T.A.’s are 
beginning to bear fruit. Still, much remains to be 
done. 

With approximately ten million American children 
now relying upon school buses to carry them to and 
from school and with expanding suburbia thrusting 
new burdens on this form of transportation, the 
problem is growing larger year by year. Both educa- 
tional and legislative remedies are needed. 

Newspaper headlines emphasize this need. Scarcely 
a week passes without a shocking school bus accident 
making the front pages in some part of the country. 

One of the worst accidents on record occurred 
near Prestonsburg, Kentucky, on February 28, 1957. 
There a school bus carrying thirty-eight children 
collided with a wrecker towing a mud-mired truck 
and plunged into a flood-swollen fork of the Big 
Sandy River. Twenty-six children and the driver were 
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trapped in the bus thirty feet under water and 
drowned. Twelve children escaped by an emergency 
rear door, which a young boy who had been tratfned 
in safety succeeded in opening. 

At the inquest following the Kentucky accident 
the driver of the wrecker gave this version of what 
happened: “I had answered a call to pull a truck 
out of the ditch on the side of the road opposite the 
stream. I was trying to pull it across the highway 
when the school bus rounded a curve and struck my 
wrecker from the rear. The bus then swerved into a 
car parked beside the road and plunged into the 
river.” 

Pupils who had been passengers on the bus corro- 
borated his statement. Coming suddenly around the 
curve, the bus driver had been unable to avoid side- 
swiping the wrecker, which was partially blocking 
the highway. If the driver had made that curve a 
little more slowly his own life and that of twenty-six 
pupils might have been saved. 

This accident points up several important ele- 
ments essential to school bus safety: (1) Only persons 
who are known to be careful, skilled, competent 
drivers should be employed to operate school buses. 
(2) Buses should be thoroughly inspected at frequent 
intervals, as a precaution against faulty brakes and 
other mechanical defects. (3) Children should be 
trained in safety. (One boy’s alertness in yanking 
open a rear emergency door saved twelve lives.) 
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Actually, training pupils in safety and in good 
bus behavior should be given special emphasis. As 
the National Safety Council points out, the safety 
of pupils transported to school in vehicles owned or 
contracted for by boards of education is a responsi- 
bility shared by pupil passengers and by drivers, 
school administrators, and others. The Council has 
formulated a safety education sheet setting forth 
twenty-two rules for student bus riders. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the school bus 
fatalities to pupils reported nationally, the Council 
has found, occur when children are struck by cars 
or trucks while crossing the highway or getting on or 
off buses. In many communities pupils alighting from 
school buses are directed to step around in front of 
the stopped bus and remain standing in front of it 
until the driver signals that it is safe to cross the 
highway. But this precaution has not prevented 
small children from being crushed by the bus itself. 


Fight and a Fatality 

New York was shocked by a tragic accident of this 
type not long ago. Little Margaret Franke, aged 
five, had just alighted from her school bus and was 
crossing the street in front of it when the bus sud- 
denly lurched forward, fatally crushing her. The 
bus operator told officers that he was trying to stop 
a fight between two boy passengers when his foot 
slipped off the clutch. 

Out of this tragedy grew a new demand for better 
discipline on New York school buses. Many people 
wrote letters to the newspapers, some suggesting the 
employment of guards to keep order on the buses. 
Others recommended that children who repeatedly 
misbehave be barred from buses. Nearly all agreed 
that school bus riders should be under firm discipline. 

California has a safety rule that serves to prevent 
or at least reduce the type of accident that caused 
little Margaret Franke’s death. That rule requires 
school bus drivers to get off and act as crossing guards, 
safely ushering very young children across streets 
where there are no traffic officers. Court cases in both 
California and Louisiana have held school bus 
drivers negligent for permitting children under 
eight to alight before the drivers had made sure 
that the road was free of traffic. 

California, like most other states, also has a law 
requiring school bus drivers to operate flashing light 
signals whenever a bus is letting off or taking on chil- 
dren. Motorists are required to heed these warning 
signals. Before the law was adopted several children 
were killed getting on and off buses. Another safety 
measure initiated by California is the requirement 
that all school bus drivers have safety training. 

Thirty-two states now require that school bus 
drivers be given a preemployment medical examina- 
tion by a physician. Nine states recommend such 
examinations, but seven states make no provision 
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The school bus can be a happy 


place, but we want it above all 





to be a safe one. Standards for 





school bus safety are rising in 
many states, but there is still 


much room for improvement. 


whatever for medical checks on prospective school 
bus drivers. 

This leaves a dangerous safety loophole that calls 
for legislative remedy. In states that require no medi- 
cal checkup for applicants it is possible for an 
epileptic or a person with a serious heart ailment, 
who might “black out” at any moment, to get a 
job driving a school bus. After one crash, which 
killed two children, a driver admitted to investi- 
gators that he was subject to “blacking-out” spells. 
And not long ago two alert highway patrolmen in the 
Middle West stopped a school bus that was weaving 
back and forth erratically. Out stumbled the driver, 
almost too intoxicated to walk. 

All this points up the need for more rigid tests of 
bus drivers. Insurance company representatives who 
have been making a national study of traffic safety 
agree that school bus driving tests in many states 
are not strict enough. They also advocate more 
emphasis on safety training for bus operators. 

Hallie L. Myers, executive director of the Indiana 
Traffic Safety Foundation, who is a recognized ex- 
pert on public school transportation safety, believes 
that training school bus drivers is one of the most 
effective ways of making school transportation safer. 
Harry R. Rosenfield, Washington (D. C.) representa- 
tive of the National Safety Council, likewise em- 
phasizes driver training. Mr. Rosenfield said recently, 
“Most school bus accidents occur because of some- 
one’s negligence, often the driver's.” 

Yet inadequate inspections that fail to detect 
faulty equipment can be deadly, too. In Los Angeles 
on the afternoon of September 30, 1957, twenty-seven 
happy little children were going home on a parochial 
school bus when the bus lurched off a road near the 
Los Angeles—Alhambra city line, somersaulted thirty- 
five feet down a steep embankment, and landed 
upside down in a rocky ravine. Five children, ranging 
in age from five to eight, and the driver died. Twenty- 
two other children were injured. “The right front 
brake was wholly inoperative and had been so for 
some time,” reported Los Angeles Police Department 
investigators. The left front brake was also defective 
and “almost inoperative,” they added. 
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Investigation likewise brought to light the legal 
loophole that permitted mechanically dangerous 
school buses to operate. There was no law requiring 
safety inspection of buses serving parochial schools. 
California has now remedied that defect by a law 
passed early in 1958. 

Though this accident involved a parochial instead 
of a public school bus, it dramatized the need for 
better inspection of buses throughout the United 
States. Fairly rigid safety inspection of buses serving 
public schools is now required in forty-three states, 
but several of these states do not check private school 
yw parochial school buses. An extension of the safety 
check to include all school buses is necessary. 


Fourteen Points for Safety 


Here are fourteen suggestions offered by Mr. Myers 
for improving school transportation safety: 

1. Provide a course of training for all school bus 
drivers, given by persons skilled in bus operations, 
preferably by a commercial bus fleet school. 

Provide a better selection method than letting 
bus routes to the lowest bidder. 

3. Make each contract contingent on the driver’s 
successful completion of a predetermined course of 
training. 

Adopt and print a clear-cut set of rules and 
safe operating procedures that define clearly the 
driver’s duties and responsibilities. Be sure he knows 
what his job is. 

Adopt and print a clear-cut set of rules for bus 
passengers and distribute it to parents of children 
using the bus. Let the parents know in advance what 
the rules are. 

6. Make a careful selection of bus routes to get 
as little mileage as possible on high-speed roads and 
as much of the loaded mileage as possible during 
daylight hours. 

7. Select bus stops carefully, get as many as 
possible off the traveled way and to avoid stops just 
over the brow of a hill. Turn-arounds should also 
be carefully studied to avoid hazards. 

8. Have each school bus accident investigated by 
the county superintendent of schools and the area 
state police officer. See that a complete report is sent 
to a central state school official for record and careful 
analysis. 
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Require periodic vehicle checks of all buses, 
preferably by a commercial bus fleet garage. 

o. Appoint some one person, either full or part 
time, as school supervisor of school bus transporta- 
tion, and have this person make frequent observa- 
tions to see if rules are obeyed. Also appoint a state 
school bus supervisor. 

Provide the National Safety Council Safe 
Driver Award. 

12. Send, from a central state agency, an annual 
summary and analysis of school bus accidents to every 
school administrator, and use the results of such 
analysis in bus-driver training schools. 

13. It goes without saying that authority must be 
given to drivers and must be exercised by them to 
maintain order on board and in entering and leaving 
buses. 

14. Both school and licensing authorities must 
put into effect at once procedures and practices that 
insure physically qualified drivers. 


Facts for Life 


Most safety experts will agree with Mr. Myers’ 
program, but one of the major problems confronting 
P.T.A. groups and all other organizations working 
for better school bus safety is lack of official informa- 
tion. Many states are failing to keep adequate data 
regarding school bus accidents. 

The more we can learn about accidents and their 
causes, the better we shall be able to devise ways 
of preventing them. Although the National Safety 
Council is recommending the use of seat belts on 
school buses, Mr. Myers believes that this proposal 
is secondary to providing a seat for every passenger. 
“We have too many thousands of overloaded buses 
even to consider seat belts at this time,” he points 
out. 

Certainly school bus safety is a job for everybody— 
teachers, parents, and all other citizens. Especially 
is it a challenge to every parent-teacher association. 





William L. Roper was a newspaper reporter and 
editor for many years before becoming a free-lance 
magazine writer. “Covering tragic highway accidents, 
which a little more caution might have prevented, 
first focused my mind on school buses,” he explains. 
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IT IS BOTH IMPORTANT AND NATURAL that your teen- 
ager should want to belong to at least one extracur- 
ricular high school group. Yet have you ever had the 
uneasy feeling that tone-deaf Sue insisted on joining 
the a capella choir merely because she liked the gowns 
or that Bill signed up for the stamp collector’s club 
only because his pal Frank belonged? 

If you really doubt that they have found their real 
niche, why not tactfully suggest they look into the 
school debate program? 

“But,” you say, “Sue isn’t the type. She simply 
hates public speaking, and Bill’s knees knock at the 
thought of facing an audience. Why, neither of them 
has one iota of poise.” 

Long ago our family had the same problem—a son 
who was thrown into utter confusion at the thought 
of making a public utterance. His lack of self-assur- 
ance among adults was often embarrassing to us. We 
even despaired of his ever making much progress 
toward what educators refer to as “social adjustment.” 

Then, with a little prodding from us, he elected 
debate, and things began to happen around our 
house. There was such a change—for the better—in 
his personality and interests that we determined to 
find out the how and why of this transformation. 
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Our most important discovery was that debate is a 
wide-open field for all normal teen-agers. Contrary 
to what most of us may think, would-be debaters 
need not have a flair for the dramatic, a glib tongue, 
or pear-shaped tones. Many students with slight 
speech handicaps have become outstanding debaters. 
Remember the orator Demosthenes, who as a stutter- 
ing youth began his career by declaiming with a 
mouth full of pebbles against the roar of the surf? 

Soon after our son made the debate team, my own 
eyes were fully opened to the wonderful opportuni- 
ties this field offers every student. It happened that I 
was chosen to chaperone the group to an out-of-town 
meet. I couldn’t refuse the honor, inasmuch as the 
team was desperate for free transportation—no small 
item when the debaters have to pay their own way. 

Yet I was not exactly bubbling over at the thought 
of this safari. Frankly I was afraid of letting myself 
in for a boring and physically strenuous week end. 
My own acquaintance with the fine points of debate 
had begun and ended with my required reading of 
the Lincoln-Douglas affairs. And experience had 
shown me I no longer had the stamina to keep up 
with the high school set for more than half an hour 
at a stretch. 
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Bubbling over with enthusiasm, well 


drilled, resolute to win—who? The 
football team? No, the school debaters. 
Parents too are enthusiastic when 

they see whot debate can do for 

their youngsters. Fer any teen-age 

boy and girl it can be a royal road to 
self-assurance, straight thinking, 


and better understanding of the world. 





The week end was even more strenuous than I} had 
expected, but there wasn’t a boring second in the 
entire forty-eight hours. From start to finish the 
program was so exciting, stimulating, and enlight- 
ening that I came away an ardent convert, impatient 
to spread the news of this worthwhile but little publi- 
cized activity. 


Pro-and-Con Men 

Don’t let anyone convince you that teen-agers have 
a short concentration span and must have frequent 
change. During those two days the particular team I 
was rooting for debated on six different occasions. 
The subject was the same for all high schools—an 
aspect of our foreign aid program. Yet the debaters 
approached it on each occasion as though it were 
brand new and tremendously exciting. With equal 
persuasiveness, knowledge, and enthusiasm they 
switched from negative to affirmative as required by 
the rules of the tournament. 

What’s more, most of these youthful contenders 
could argue rings around many a legislator. There 
was no hemming and hawing. Each member knew his 
subject thoroughly, presented it clearly, and backed 
up his arguments with an impressive array of facts. 
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The snappy rebuttals were evidence enough that the 
students could think on their feet and under pres- 
sure. Not that they were perfect, mind you. I did hear 
one young lady, competing against the racing clock, 
glibly quoting ‘Secretary of Benson, Ezra Taft Agri- 
culture.” 

Even their endurance was remarkable. At the end 
of a grueling day they hoarsely vetoed a drive-in 
movie. They preferred to sit around discussing space 
travel and American foreign policy, and to check 
notes and charts for the next day’s session. 

The tournament was poorly attended, as are most 
of the three hundred thousand held in our high 
schools every year. But the handful of parents and 
onlookers were all as enthusiastic as I. We felt like 
cheering as we listened to the speakers giving their 
best against formidable opponents in these fast verbal 
duels. Their desire to win was as fierce as any foot- 
ball team’s, yet they had not been keyed up by pep 
rallies, marching bands, or prancing majorettes. 

We soon discovered that the speaking styles were 
as varied as the speakers. It was plain that the coaches 
were not greatly interested in histrionics or uniform- 
ity of presentation. Each student had been encour- 
aged to plead his case in his own way. A boy with an 
evangelistic bent punctuated his remarks with fre-: 
quent podium pounding and finger jabbing. A quiet, 
dignified youth barely raised his voice as he ham- 
mered his points home. We all commented on the 
sweet, demure girl who smiled winsomely while she 
mercilessly ripped her opponent’s case to shreds. But 
all the debaters had one thing in common: No one 
wasted words by going off on a tangent. They had 
learned that ten minutes to present a case and five 
minutes for rebuttal leave little leeway for wool- 
gathering. 

They had also learned to abide cheerfully by the 
judges’ decisions. Yet this was not so easy as it sounds. 
For scoring a debate tournament is far more compli- 
cated than the cut-and-dried procedure used in ath- 
letics. Debate rating charts are imposing checker- 
boards of points for logic, presentation, pronuncia- 
tion, and other standards. The three judges some- 
times disagree widely, and often a team is certain it 
has presented an airtight case only to find it has lost 
on points. But there was no sulking or griping. They 
were all too busy getting their notes in order for the 
next round, 

When I asked the coach why debate was not more 
popular among both adults and students, he smiled, 
“Probably because the parents feel it offers little to 
the average student. They seem to have the erroneous 
idea that youngsters must be potential Daniel Web- 
sters to qualify.” 

He went on to point out that many young people 
do not want to put in the hours of research, practice, 
and study required. Then he called my attention to 
a gesticulating youth at the far end of the room. 
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“Bob is a good example of how far a debater can go 
if he really wants to. He is on his way to a state cham- 
pionship, yet when he started he was no better than 
the rest. But last summer he spent nearly eight hours 
a day, four and five days a week, at the public library 
boning up on foreign aid. Now he’s our star.” 


Foraging for Facts 

I knew exactly what he meant. Of late our son had 
been making many similar, though not such extended, 
expeditions to the library. He had also been carrying 
on a spirited correspondence with his congressman 
regarding certain vital issues and had been flooding 
the Washington offices with requests for all pertinent 
government bulletins. (The mailman can vouch for 
this fact!) 

I also recalled a recent heated family discussion 
over one of our favorite early evening TV programs, 
which I'll admit is more relaxing than informative. 
Our debater insisted that we switch channels to watch 
an able commentator interpreting world news. We 
couldn’t refute his argument that neither his father 
nor I would suffer any permanent harm by listening 
to the latest international developments. 

Then there was the matter of his allowance. Pre- 
viously it had been barely adequate to keep him in 
milk shakes. Now it was being stretched to include 
various news magazines not on our subscription list. 
For some time he had been supplementing the allow- 
ance by pinch hitting during week ends at a local 
dairy bar. However, when he found that if he con- 
tinued working he must forfeit his chance to partici- 
pate in the tournaments, he cheerfully made his 
pittance do and stuck with debating. 

As time went on we noted other encouraging devel- 
opments. No longer, when we had company, did our 
offspring stand agonizedly on one foot in the door- 
way ready to bolt. He became very much interested 
in what went on in the adult world—and quite criti- 
cal. Our middle-aged conversations were no longer 
dismissed as “square.” He found them biased, per- 
haps, but stimulating enough so that he was willing 
to spend his precious time setting us straight. He was 
not offensive about this, merely logical and concise. 
We began to enjoy his contributions, as did our 
guests (so they said). 

Yet having a debater in the family was not all 
sweetness and light. The changes required discipline 
all around. As parents we were shamed into taking an 
active and intelligent interest in the world around us. 
In order to hold our own we had to keep up with the 
newspapers and magazines. It no longer sufficed that 
we glance over “Dagwood” and “Li'l Abner” and 
call it a day. 

Then, too, we often became annoyed at the com- 
munity’s indifference to the accomplishments of our 
local debaters. Whereas a football victory rated ban- 
ner headlines, the winning debate team rarely got a 
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line in the local paper. But we finally realized that 
debate is not easily glamorized. There is little glory 
in the long hours spent alone in research, note taking, 
clipping, and classifying information. Yet the benefits 
will last a lifetime. 

We have watched our son acquire the tools for 
living and the skill to handle them. He knows how 
to find references and use them to the greatest ad- 
vantage, to take concise notes, to sift and evaluate 
information. He reads comprehensively, has a large 
vocabulary, enunciates clearly, and pronounces words 
properly. His tastes in radio and TV have become 
more selective. For the first time he has developed a 
competitive approach in and out of school—probably 
because he has discovered he can analyze, reason, and 
make accurate decisions even under pressure. Best of 
all, these new-found abilities carry over into his class- 
room work. Though he makes better grades he spends 
no more time studying than formerly, now that he 
has learned to make good use of his study hours. 


Judgment on Debate 

He agrees with us that his debate training will be a 
definite asset in college, that as a freshman he will 
suffer far less than most from that “low man on the 
totem pole” feeling. His chances of making the debate 
team are very good, and he has the foundation to 
become an articulate influence in campus affairs. 
Even if he is not at the top of his class, there are good 
possibilities of his receiving a debate scholarship. 
Many colleges, newspapers, and organizations offer 
such awards. 

When I asked him for his frank opinion of this ar- 
ticle, his reaction was most interesting to me—one 
that would not have been possible a short year ago. 
He agreed that I had covered the salient points, but 
cautioned me against leaving the impression that all 
debaters invariably become men and women of sub- 
stance. To prove his point he referred me to a recent 
news item regarding two “‘lifers” on a state prison 
debate team who have a three-year record of no 
defeats. They bested such opponents as M.I.T. and 
Oxford and romped over McGill when they took the 
affirmative on the question “Bank Robbing Is Easy.” 

Nevertheless I prefer to go along with Art Link- 
letter, Governor Frank Clement of Tennessee, and 
Senator Karl Mundt, all former debaters, who have 
publicly acknowledged that this training has been 
invaluable to them. And after you see firsthand what 
a rewarding experience debate can be to your Sue and 
Bill, I’m sure you'll agree with me. 





Besides being the proud mother of a debater, 
Marion MacInnis is a writer, part-time secretary, 
P.T.A. member, and wife of a gentleman who feels 
(says Mrs. MacInnis) that women “should be encour- 
aged to do other things besides housework.” She has 
published numerous articles in leading magazines. 
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Better Sense from Educational 
Dollars 


Everybody wants to get more and 
better education per dollar spent. Yet 
more than half the nation’s school dis- 
tricts enroll fewer than fifty pupils. 
rhis and other practices waste money, 
manpower, and students’ potentials, 
says the American Association of 
School Administrators in a report by a 
special study committee. The answer 
may be to reorganize some school dis- 
tricts. Suggested approaches to reorgan- 
ization in both urban and suburban 
areas are given in the report, School 
District Reorganization. Your library 
may want to order this helpful book. 
It is obtainable for five dollars from 
the American Association of Schoo] Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Getting Their Numbers 


To keep your children contented— 
and quiet—in the car try the “numbers 
game,” suggests the Ontario (Canada) 
Safety League. Each child chooses a 
number containing two digits. Each 
time he spots a license plate ending in 
the two digits chosen, he gets a penny. 
Only cars in motion and going in the 
same direction count. Cars from other 
provinces or from the United States 
count double. Expensive trip for Dad? 
Maybe; but you save on wear and tear 
of upholstery and nerves. 


Know Your Shelves 


Is your elementary school planning 
a new library? Here are a few tips on 
efficient use of space: There should be 
sufficient shelving in the reading room 
to house at least ten books per pupil 
enrolled and to provide for expansion 
Shelves should be adjustable and 
should be three feet long and from 
eight to ten inches deep, except tor 
some nonadjustable ten-to-twelve-inch- 
deep shelves for oversize books. If the 
lower shelf is tilted backward, it will 


WORTH A TRY 


be easier to see the books. Finally, a 
baseboard four to six inches high 
should be placed below the shelving. 


Retirement Benefits 


Insurance, formerly hard to get if 
you were over sixty-five or even sixty, 
is now becoming more easily accessible 
to oldsters. One way in which insur- 
ance companies are cutting costs on 
insurance for retired workers is to ex- 
tend to them the familiar group 
insurance plan. An_ association of 
employees, comprising about thirty-five 
thousand persons, was issued a group 
policy at a cost of six dollars a month 
apiece. A hospital-medical-surgical pol- 
icy, also costing six dollars a month, is 
available to over-sixty-five persons in 
the state of Iowa. Such insurance does 
not, however, cover major medical ex- 
pense, the kind that runs into thou- 
sands of dollars. This is a problem that 
must be solved, for by 1975 twenty-one 
million of us may have reached or 
passed the age of sixty-five. 


See What You Can Do 


Do you sometimes have contacts with 
blind persons? Here’s how you can 
help them without hurting their feel- 
ings. Offer help to a blind person if 
he requests it, but don’t force it on 
him. Speak directly to him, not to his 
companion. Use phrases containing the 
word “see” as you normally would do. 
If he has a dog, don’t pet it; let the 
animal alone to do its job. Offer him 
your arm when walking, but don’t push 
or steer. To help him seat himself, 
place his hand on the back of a chair. 
In a restaurant he may ask you to read 
him the menu. When he is served, tell 
him the position of the food on his 
plate. 


Built-in Fire Protection 


Your community’s new school must, 
have built-in protection 
against fire. The presence of a watch- 


of course, 
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man or a teacher in the school does not 
assure that a fire will be discovered be- 
fore it has spread too far to be con- 
trolled. The best protection is an auto- 
matic sprinkler system or an automatic 
fire alarm supervised by a central sta- 
tion. Prevent fires by consulting a fire 
protection engineer about the proper 
design for your school. One thousand 
such experts are listed by the Society 
of Fire Protection Engineers, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Matchless Men 


In most schools this month special 
programs will celebrate Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthdays. Why should 
we not also do honor in our homes to 
these great patriots and presidents? 
Ask your librarian to recommend bi- 
ographies that are trustworthy and 
interesting to children, and let the 
family spend several evenings reading 
these aloud. You and your children 
might well read, too, some of the 
noble words these men addressed to 
their contemporaries and to posterity 
—words that contain and explain their 
greatness. 


Spotlight on the Gifted 


More than two hundred thousand 
high school students will take part this 
year in the nationwide science fair pro- 
gram. Comments Arthur Bronwell, 
president of the Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) Polytechnic Institute: “Can we 
achieve similar injections of self-expres- 
sion in other fields?” Dr. Bronwell goes 
on to suggest that Congress might set 
aside three or four days a year and in- 
vite brilliant youths to debate the great 
current issues on the Senate floor. The 
debates could be televised and used to 
inspire other young people and to fo- 
cus attention on the intellectual and 
leadership qualities of some of the na- 
tion’s gifted youths. Dr. Bronwell’s idea 
might well be put into practice in state 
legislatures too. 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Preschoolers Can Solve Their 
Problems” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Think back over some of your recent everyday prob- 
lems. Did they contain the three elements that Dr. Bing- 
ham mentions as being essential to all problems? 


2. What are some of the conditions that give rise to a 
small child’s problems? Cite and discuss several problems 
that are the consequence of his curiosity, his desire for 
firsthand experience, his eagerness to know? What kind 
of problems stem from the process of learning the ways 
of civilized life and becoming a social person? 

3. Why do some children meet problems and grow 
stronger in the process, while others in similar circum- 
stances give up and feel discouraged? 

;. Give illustrations of how a preschool child may 
solve his emotional problems through creative activities 

telling his troubles to his pet kitten or puppy or toy: 
painting pictures that express his feelings; or building 
with blocks or sticks and stones. 

5. How does language often create problems for the 
preschool child? Give examples of difficulties that have 
arisen because the child did not understand some of the 
words used in a request or command. 

6. In My Son Johnny John McNulty describes a stage 
in dis little boy’s life when the child viewed anything he 
saw as his possession. This attitude toward property led 
Johnny into conflicts with .other children who were just 
is determined to keep their toys as Johnny was to get 
them. The wise father let the children solve the problem 
themselves unless there was-danger of physical injury, and 
Johnny soon learned the difference between “mine” and 
‘thine.”” Thereafter problems relating to ownership oc- 
curred less often. 


7. Collect examples, like -those given in the article, of 
how preschool children have solved their problems in 
mature, creative ways—for instance, by suggesting some- 
thing else the other child can do and including him in 
the activity, as Kenny did when Nikki tried to grab the 
pail away from him. A stH] more creative solution was 
found by a little boy who, ‘with a group, was building a 
house of big blocks. When, clumsy Jimmy kept knocking 
over parts of the building, the leader said, “I tell you 
what, Jimmy. You be the ‘watchdog and sit outside the 
house and when anyone comes by, you bark—and bark 
loud.” A perfect solution! * 

8. Lois Barclay Murphy -has done some very valuable 
research on how preschool children solve their problems 
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over a period of time—problems like being afraid of 
thunder and the noise of jet planes. One child gradually 
began to explain the problem in words, which seemed to 
serve as a guide to her actions. “It’s just noise and it 
really won't hurt you a bit,” she said. Often parents may 
help a child by putting into words a solution he has hit 
upon by trial and error. (“There! You put the stick be- 
hind the wheels of your truck. Now it can’t slide down- 
hill.”’) 


9g. What is the role of parents .n helping children 
solve their problems? Discuss the following suggestions: 
* To solve the problem for the child. 
* To provide an environment in which not too many of 
a child’s goals are beyond his capabilities. 
* To provide an environment in which the child never 
experiences failure or frustration in reaching his goals. 
* To ask a question or give a suggestion that will help 
the child reach a solution he could not have achieved by 
himself. 
* To help the child put into words the process by which 
he arrived at a good solution. 
* To give the child the physical help he needs when he 
has already thought out what to do himself but isn’t big 
enough or strong enough to do it. 


Program Suggestions 


* Plan to open the meeting with a panel discussion of 
the following statement about problems made by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale: “When we talk about problems, 
we tend to think of them as something unpleasant. . 
What would you do without problems? It is problems 
that make people. They are part of life.” After the panel 
has discussed this positive view and given examples of 
the value of problem solving to preschool children, en- 
courage the whole group to join in the discussion, guided 
by the chairman. 

* If there is a good nursery school in your community, 
invite one of the teachers to talk to you about how she 
helps preschool children solve their daily problems, such 
as putting on winter wraps and overshoes; deciding which 
activity to choose; working out some difficulty in build- 
ing, in putting things together, or in making something 
of wood or cloth; and getting along with other children. 
If the members can visit the school to observe, so much 
the better. In that case the teacher should give the group 
some idea of what to look for, and later discuss their 
observations with them. 

* Use the subgroup technique, dividing the members into 
small groups of not more than six. Each group should 
select questions from the foregoing ‘Points for Study and 
Disscussion” in which its members are especially inter- 
ested; choose a chairman to lead their discussion; and 
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appoint a reporter, who will present their best ideas to 
the group as a whole. Allow twenty to thirty minutes for 
the subgroups to discuss their questions. Then use the 
rest of the meeting for the reports of the subgroups and 
a general discussion of preschool children’s problems. 
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1956, pages 20-22. 
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Films: 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 
Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“The Hurt That Doesn’t Show” 
(page 16) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. In today’s newspaper I read about events in which 
children experienced serious hurts to their confidence and 
sense of well-being. “Six Die in Collision” reports that 
several children were orphaned as a result of an accident. 
\nother item is headed “7,000 Homeless in Island Fire,” 
Find similar examples in your newspapers or in news 
broadcasts. Discuss the possible effects these experiences 
might have on the children involved. 

2. Dr. Knox lists the steps we must eventually take to 
be able to understand how such situations affect :children: 
Understand and explain the “obvious” reactions; define 
principles drawn from these reactions; apply them to the 
“not-so-obvious” situations. At which stage do parents 
frequently need advice? At which stage would you like to 
have a specialist’s counsel? 

3. The article suggests a memorable prescription to 
relieve “the hure that doesn’t show.’ Does this work for 
adults, too? Can you give an illustration from your own 
or some other person’s experience? 

{. Dr. Knox speaks of four “senses” that young chil- 
dren develop at home. Now as they start to school they 
are expected to adapt these senses to new situations. How 
might each one work out? If the sense of duty and accom- 
plishment is thwarted or is not successful, what might be 
the reason? What conditions would a specialist consider 
in seeking possible explanations or causes? 

5. In case of a poor report card, which of the five con- 
ditions listed by Dr. Knox do you think parents could 
usefully consider? 
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6. Why might a child be unhappy about having to 
share his teacher with twenty or thirty other children? 
What does he miss? What might he do to get what he 
misses? Then what happens? What does the teacher do? 
Does the hurt get better or worse? 

7. The author says, “Let’s not encourage staying home 
too much, however.” Under what circumstances would 
you permit staying home? What are the hurts you might 
be trying to heal? 

8. Here is a difficult ethical problem—what to say when 
a child comes home from school and reports that the 
teacher was cross, unfair, or unappreciative. One way is 
to say, “The teacher is right. You must have annoyed her. 
You deserved whatever the teacher said or did.”” Another 
way, suggested in the article, is to explain that such situa- 
tions are caused by misunderstanding, fatigue, or ill 
health. How do you feel about each way? What is the 
effect of each on the child? 

g. Suppose a class is to present a play to parents. The 
play has some much-coveted parts. Obviously not all chil- 
dren can be chosen for them. Some children say they 
didn’t want a part anyway; some that the teacher has 
favorites. Some say they are never chosen; and some seem 
unconcerned, as though they hadn’t expected to be 
chosen. What hurts do you sense in each of these reac- 
tions? If you could manage the play, what would do to 
try to avoid them? 


Program Suggestions 


* Several of the foregoing points could be used as the 
basis for brief impromptu skits. At the opening of the 
meeting have members volunteer to act out situations 
such as the following: 

1. A child begs to stay home from school. The mother, 
after finding out the reason for his plea, comes to a 
wise decision. 

2. A youngster comes home from school and tearfully 
complains to his mother about what “she” (the teacher) 
said to him today. The mother, using techniques sug- 
gested in the article, soothes the hurt. 

g. A teacher is choosing the cast for a school play. The 
children react in different ways as the major roles are 
selected (see point 8). The teacher skillfully avoids hurt- 
ing any child, though some may feel temporarily rebuffed. 
* Invite a child psychologist or other child guidance 
specialist to talk with the group about the quest for the 
“not-so-obvious” that Dr. Knox says is being pursued 
today. 

* Select a panel made up of both parents and teachers to 
discuss how they can work together to allay children’s 
hurts both at home and at school. 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Family Life Education—Are We Passing 
the Buck?” (page 24) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. It is easy to generalize about the central role the 
home plays in family life education. It is more difficult 
and far more productive to see what the family is teach- 
ing, in what situations, with what methods, and with 
what results. Think through what your own children 
are learning about home and family life out of their 
experiences in your home. What are some of the learning 
experiences that you consciously and purposely provide 
for your growing youngsters? What do children uncon- 
sciously absorb just from living within a family—feelings, 
attitudes, values? Why is it that happiness seems to run 
in families? 


2. Why is family life education today also the job of 
the schools? Mrs. Force mentions four reasons: (1) Family 
life has so changed that the way we ourselves were 
brought up is no longer completely effective in today’s 
world. (2) The schools reach practically all the children 
—from both good and not-so-good homes. (3) Parents 
poorly equipped to teach family life education need and 
want the help of the schools. And (4) there is a vast body 
of knowledge about human growth and human inter- 
action that is directly applicable to the problems of fam- 
ily living. Can you think of still other reasons why the 
schools should not pass the buck in family life education? 


3. Discuss the objectives of family life education as 
expressed in the article. Then go through Mrs. Force’s 
list of questions suggesting the content of family life 
education in the curriculum. What others do you wish 
to add of your own? 


4. It is obvious that no one in home, school, or com- 
munity can teach all of family life education at any one 
time. So the big question is, Who is to teach what, and 
when should it be introduced to a given youngster? The 
answer seems to be that it should be taught by whoever 
is qualified, at the time when the child is ready for it. 
Most learning is a process that goes on for a considerable 
time. Many teachers are a part, each contributing what a 
given child needs at the moment for his best growth. 
Can you illustrate this point in such specific areas as 
learning to love, learning to work with others, learning 
to assume responsibility? Explain why it takes both the 
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home and the school, working together, to accomplish 
such important tasks. 


Program Suggestions 


* Consult your high school principal about the family life 
education program being offered in your school. Ask if 
members of your group may visit some of the classes to 
observe what is being done and report their observations 
back to the group. 

* Perhaps one of your family life education teachers 
would be willing to put on a demonstration class session 
at the time of your meeting. After the demonstration the 
teacher could then discuss with you what she or he is 
doing, and why, in the whole program of which this is 
a part. 

* Arrange a display of family life education materials 
being used in high schools across the country for review 
and study by your group members. The following high 
school family living texts are among those widely used: 

Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Family Living. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1955- 

Force, Elizabeth S$. Your Family Today and Tomorrow. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955. 

Landis, Judson and Mary. Personal Adjustment, Mar- 
riage, and Family Living. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 

Moore, Bernice Milburn and Leahy, Dorothy M. You 
and Your Family. Boston: Heath, 1953. 

Smart, Mollie and Russell. Living in Families. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
* Assign the reading materials listed under “References” 
to several members of your group. After each member 
has read his reference carefully, he will report on it to 
the entire group. These materials are curriculum guides, 
course outlines, and other resources in family life educa- 
tion prepared by many teachers and leaders in the field. 
They deserve your detailed study. 
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BOOKS 


in Review LU] 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. By Alice Keliher. Darien, Connec- 
ticut: Educational Publishing Corporation, 1958. $2.95. 








These essays—or, rather, talks—“should be of great 
value to all teachers,” says Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in the 
Foreword. The author, herself an exceptional teacher, is 
professor of education at New York University and long 
a well-known authority on childhood education. She has 
written many articles for national magazines, including 
the National Parent-Teacher, and also many books. 

In this little volume Dr. Keliher steps straight into the 
elementary school classroom and talks things over with 
the teacher. With insight and understanding she discusses 
the tasks, the relationships, the opportunities for personal 
growth that surround the teacher of small children. Many 
of the essays reflect crises that have cast shadows over 
the educational horizon. For example, should the schools 
yield to the pressure toward conformity, or should they 
stress creativity? The titles of a few of the talks will in- 
dictate their range and timeliness: ‘““Teaching as a Chang- 
ing Profession”; “Teacher Sensitivity to Human Needs”; 
“Some Tools of Creative Learning”; “The Positive Par- 
ent-Teacher Relationship”; “The Psychological Team.” 

In these talks the primary teacher can find the en- 
couragement and inspiration that only a master teacher 
can give. And she will surely catch a spark that will 
enable her to kindle in a similar way the young minds 
entrusted to her charge. 


Wuat to TELL Your CHILDREN AspouT Sex. By the Child 
Study Association of America, 1959. 35 cents. 


“Be patient. Be clear. Be truthful,” advises this practi- 
cal paperback book—wholesome counsel that characterizes 
its straightforward approach to an area containing im- 
portant problems for all parents. Few would quarrel with 
those three goals, but many may ask, “How can I reach 
them?” Here are solutions to that problem. One after 
another the book lists the questions children most often 
ask and suggests simple and truthful answers that will 
satisfy both parent and child. The questions are con- 
veniently arranged according to the ages at which they 
are most likely to occur. A number of simple drawings 
help to make clear the explanations of life processes 
and of human anatomy. 

The answers are not dogmatic. Plenty of room is al- 
lowed for variations in the child’s individual make-up 
and in the family’s cultural and religious background, as 
well as for the particular situation in which a question 
may arise. For instance, to the question, “Should teen- 
agers go steady?” the authors reply, “There is no ‘right’ 
answer. . . . It depends on the individuals involved, .. . 
on the community in which they live, and on family 
background.” They go on to suggest answers that will 
meet these varying needs. 

Prepared by a first-rate authority, the Child Study 
Association of America, this book is a revision of mater- 
ial originally included in Facts of Life for Children. It 
can be depended upon to guide parents safely through 
what is for almost all of us mighty perplexing territory. 
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Brotherhood Week 


February 15-22, 1959 


AND CROWN THY GOOD... 


THIS YEAR DURING BROTHERHOOD WEEK Americans 
will once again dedicate themselves to the ideal of 
fellowship among all peoples. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, which has sponsored 
Brotherhood Week for a quarter of a century, de- 
fines brotherhood as “giving to others the rights and 
respect we want for ourselves.” 

For the 1959 observance the National Conference 
has issued a new edition of its valuable publication 
Books for Brotherhood. Recently published books 
that foster understanding and appreciation of vari- 
ous religions, races, nationalities, and cultures are 
grouped in two lists—one for children and young 
people, the other for adults. The National Confer- 
ence will supply as many as twenty-five copies free 
of charge. Quantities of a hundred or more cost 
$1.78 per hundred. 

In addition to Books for Brotherhood, other ma- 
terials and suggestions for Brotherhood Week and 
for year-round programing for better human rela- 
tions are available from the office of the National 
Conterence of Christians and Jews, 43 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York 19, New York. They may 
also be obtained from its regional offices in some 
sixty cities throughout the United States. 

“Brotherhood Week presents a challenge to men 
of good will everywhere,” says National Conference 
president Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, to fulfill “our 
country’s pledge of ‘one nation under God—indi- 
visible—with liberty and justice for all.’” 

And from President Eisenhower, honorary chair- 
man of Brotherhood Week, comes this unforgettably 
stirring message: 

“Our abundant plains and mountains would yield 
little if it were not for the applied skill and energy 
of Americans working together, as fellow citizens 
bound up in common destiny. The achievement of 
brotherhood is the crowning objective of our society. 

“On this circling planet, with nations poised for 
mutual advancement or destruction, we must en- 
large our spirit of brotherhood to include all men 
who live under the banners of liberty and law.” 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Lours L. BUCKLIN 





FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Buccaneer—Paramount. Direction, Anthony Quinn. Out of 
the legends that have grown up around Jean Lafitte, French 
pirate who aided Andrew Jackson in New Orleans at the end 
of the War of 1812, has been created a romantic, exquisitely 
photographed adventure story. Yul Brynner enacts the dashing 
young Frenchman, who falls in love with the governor’s daugh- 
ter and, despite rebuffs that would have discouraged a more 
law-abiding man, comes to the rescue of the hard-pressed Gen 
eral Jackson when the red-coated British arrive. Charles Boyer, 
Lafitte’s old lieutenant, obviously relishes his picturesque role. 
Claire Bloom enjoys equally playing a pirate’s wild-cat daugh- 
ter who both hates and loves the handsome Lafitte. Charlton 
Heston acts the white-haired Andrew Jackson with dignity, 
humor, and charm. The color photography, in a movie era of 
good photography, is outstanding—soft, luminous, vibrant. 
Leading players: Yul Brynner, Claire Bloom, Charles Boyer, 
Charlton Heston. 

Family 12-15 8-12 

Handsome, romantic adventure tale 







Dance Beat—20th Century-Fox. Production, Edmund Reek. This 
short film is a lively kaleidoscope of folk dances, all too brief. 
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In The Buccaneer Jean Lafitte (Yul Brynner) feels responsible for a cabin 
boy, sole survivor of an American ship his men have sunk by mistake. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 












It suggests that the roots of modern dance rest in the ritualistic 
folk dances of the past. 
Family 12-15 8-12 


Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


Dangerous Exile—Rank. Direction, Brian Desmond Hurst. A 
small boy smuggled into England during the French Reign of 
lerror refuses to explain his presence. Then a beautiful young 
gentlewoman discovers him and (with the imperiousness per- 
mitted heroines in romantic adventure tales) carries him off 
to her aunt's castle, despite the objections of soldiers and po- 
lice. The stronghold thereupon becomes the hub of mysterious 
intrigues involving spies and a handsome emissary from the 
loyalist faction in France. The film ends with a lively battle 
to preserve the life of the now beloved visitor. Martita Hunt 
as the invalid mistress of the castle gives a saltily humorous 
characterization. Well acted and directed. Leading players: 
Louis Jourdan, Keith Mitchell, Martita Hunt. 


Family 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 


The Inn of the Sixth Happiness—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Mark Robson. An English servant girl (Ingrid Bergman), un- 
acceptable to church missionary authorities, makes her way to 
a remote northern province of China. ‘There she works, nurses, 
loves, and becomes one with the people. Suddenly, however, 
all is changed. Japanese bombers destroy the village, and the 
people become refugees. The remainder of the picture, un- 
fortunately, does not sustain the mood of terror and compas- 
sion. Miss Bergman leads more than a hundred lost children, 
with comparative ease, on a three-week trek to safety over 
mountainous, enemy-infested territory. Details that would pro- 
vide real credibility are sacrificed to a theatrical ending, when 
the singing children march to the door of the mission, there to 
be greeted by its smiling, impeccably groomed director. Miss 
Bergman’s glowing performance lights up the film, and Rob- 
ert Donat adds the warmth of an English don to his charac- 
terization of a gentle Chinese sage. Despite its unevenness, 
the picture (as one young previewer said) “makes you feel 
good.” Leading players: Ingrid Bergman, Curt Jurgens, Robert 
Donat. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 







Silent Enemy—Universal-International. Direction, William Fair- 
child. A thrilling dramatization of the undersea exploits of 
British Naval Commander Lionel Crabb and his frogmen at 
Gibraltar during World War II. Hampered by lack of person- 
nel, equipment, and status, the team accomplishes its heroic 
work of removing explosives attached to the bottoms of Allied 
ships. Crabb discovers the underwater base of the Italian Tenth 
Flotilla, which was responsible for the loss of a steadily in- 
creasing number of men, ships, and supplies. Acting without 
orders, Crabb and one of his men destroy the base just a 
few hours before the Allied invasion fleet is scheduled to sail 
for North Africa. Eerie underwater effects and a taut, well-knit 
story, with Laurence Harvey portraying an intense and dedi- 
cated Lionel Crabb, make this a fine war film. Leading players: 
Laurence Harvey, John Clements. 

Family 12-15 ‘ 8-12 
Excellent for all but Excellent Mature 
the younger children 
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Sleepy Hollow—Buena Vista. Bine Crosby's pleasant voice is 
heard in commentary and song during this lively and farcical 
Disney cartoon based on the famous legend. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Amusing Disney cartoon short 


Auntie Mame—Warner Brothers. Direction, Morton DeCosta. 
Dazzling dress, decor, and Rosalind Russell exploding with the 
jov of living—these are what gave the play, and now the film, 
its distinction. The plot and its broad, satiric treatment are less 
distinctive. But since Auntie Mame, a veritable Barnum at 
self-exploitation, is constantly upon the screen they can almost 
be ignored. It is Auntie Mame we watch cracking a whip over 
a stodgy trustee who wants to make her darling nephew into 
a Babbitt like himself. It is Auntie Mame who creates a tri- 
umph of disorder out of a Macy clerk’s sales book. And it is 
Auntie Mame whose slapstick showmanship at a dinner party 
dislodges her nephew from a dull engagement and sends him 
into a marriage with a girl of Mame’s choice. Leading players: 
Rosalind Russell, Jan Handzlik, Roger Smith 

Adults 15-18 


lively entertainment Sophisticated Sophisticated 


Battleground—Donner Films. Lovely and unusual shots of British 
Northumberland—of castles, monuments, and old towns. A 
sharp, puckish commentary contrasts the present peaceful set- 
tings with the historic past, when sunny meadows were the 
constant battlegrounds of the Romans, the Anglo-Saxons, and 
particularly the Scotch and English. 
Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste Mediocre 


12-15 


Mediocre 


Black Tent—Rank. Direction, Brian Desmond Hurst. After 
World War II an Englishman searches for his missing brother 
on the Libyan Desert. There he learns from the chief of a 
Bedouin tribe (in flashback) of the missing man’s love for the 
chief's daughter, their Bedouin wedding, and his courage as a 
soldier. Excellent color photography adds merit to a slight 
story. Leading players: Anthony Steel, Anna Maria Sandri. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
The Boy Who Saw Through—FExpanding Cinema. Direction, 
George Stoney. An unusual short film that uses the artificial 
manners and Victorian settings of the turn of the century to 
point up a satiric truth. A young boy disgraces his parents 
in church by innocently answering his mother’s impatient ques- 
tion about what is keeping the minister. “He is looking for 
his false teeth,” says the lad, “and the choir is helping him.” 
Mother and father are horrified to learn that their son can see 
through walls. The mother takes him to a “new” doctor, who 
promises to cure him in five minutes, and so he does. In pri 
vate he assures the boy that quite often people grow to see 
through walls—or other matters—but the wise ones keep such 
discoveries to themselves. Leading players: Ronnie Walden, 
Vivian Dorset, Thomas Barbour. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Fair Mature No 
Doctor's Dilemma—MGM. Direction, Anthony Asquith. After 
the preview your editor had coffee with two high school 
student critics. They said they found the film of Shaw’s play 
handsomely produced, well acted, and “different.” “Of course,” 
one boy said, “the whole problem in the play was dated.” 
“Why?” I asked. “Well, you know, with all our scientific im- 
provements ” “No,” interrupted the other boy, “that isn’t 
necessarily true. A doctor could be in a war or a plane wreck 
with only enough serum to save the life of one of two people 
who needed it.” “Yes,” the other interrupted, “one could be 
just an ordinary nice guy. The other could be a great artist but, 
as Shaw said, a ‘blackguard.’” Then the first boy said thought- 
fully, “I can see exactly why Dr. Ridgeon chose as he did, and 
[a bit defiantly] I don’t blame him.” The boys were going to 
read the play, then present their review in senior English class, 
where I was sure the discussion of values would continue. 
Leading players: Leslie Caron, Dirk Bogarde. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Good Mature 


Mature 
The Foxiest Girl in Paris—Times Film Corporation. Direction, 


Christian Jacque. Girl on the Third Floor—Ellis. Direction, Gas- 
pard-Huit. Two French murder mysteries, each featuring an 
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ambitious working girl who resolves to solve a crime in which 
she has become involved. Girl on the Third Floor relies on 
adequate acting and a well-knit plot. with bits of humor lard- 
ing the chill details. The Foxiest Girl in Paris resorts to a 
faster pace, mixing slapstick and farce: fleeting shots of staring 
corpses allow Martine Carol to do something of a gay version 
of the Perils of Pauline. There is no lurid love-makine. Sch 
scenes are described in the broad-comedy dialogue of minor 
characters, but visual evidence there is none. English titles. 
Leading players in The Foxiest Girl in Paris: Martine Carol, 
Michele Picoli: in Girl on the Third Floor: Marina Vlady, 
Peter Van Eyck. 
Adults 

Fair 


15-18 
Fair 


12-15, 
Mature 
Frank tein’s Daught Astor Pictures. Direction, Richard Cun- 
ha. The popular phrase for a certain type of low-grade film 
is “fast buck picture,” one in which lurid episodes, thinly dis- 
guised, are taken from current thrillers and cheaply strung 
together. The shocking, even frightening element in such a 
picture is its wooden, subhuman mediocrity. This ponderous, 
crudely executed chapter in the Frankenstein series has only 
one claim to originality—the sex of the monster. Leading 
players: John Ashley, Sandra Knight. 
Adults 15-18 

Trash Trash 





12-15 
Trash 


Geisha Boy—Paramount. Direction, Frank Tashlin. An inept. 
struggling magician manages to secure a job with a USO unit 
headed for Japan and Korea. Through his clumsy but well- 
meaning actions, abetted by a mischievous rabbit, he embar- 
rasses and infuriates army brass. Before he can be banished 
to the front, however, he annexes a small Japanese orphan and 
gains the devotion of an attractive, cultured Japanese girl. 
These achievements seem pretty implausible, in view of the 
tasteless level of some of the gags. The same lack of sensitivity 
is evinced in what is supposed to pass for pathos. Leading 
players: Jerry Lewis, Marie McDonald. 
Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste Mediocre 


12-15 
Mediocre 


The Journey— MGM. Direction, Anatole Litvak. Travelers behind 
the Iron Curtain during the Hungarian uprising have their 
plane flights to Vienna canceled. They travel haltingly by bus, 
only to be stopped and kept as prisoners in a village inn. 
Deborah Kerr plays a titled Englishwoman who watches over 
a frail, mysterious young man. (He turns out to be a Hun- 
garian refugee.) Robert Morley is an English news correspond- 
ent who watches over Miss Kerr, and Yul Brynner is an ex- 
plosive young Russian officer in charge, who is intensely curious 
about the foreigners and soon in love with the English lady. 
Although the settings are strange, the familiar ingredients of 
film romances remain the same. Well produced and acted. 
Leading players: Yul Brynner, Deborah Kerr, Robert Morley. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


The Last Blitzkrieg—Columbia. Direction, Arthur Dreyfuss. In a 
desperate move by Adolf Hitler during the last days of World 
War II a group of German soldiers, trained to masquerade 
as Americans, infiltrate Allied lines. The American infantry 
is still slugging along, painstakingly capturing each hill, each 
crossroad. Hence it is comparatively easy for the Germans to 
join the troops, kill them, and sabotage their work. The action 
is routine, and suspense is entirely lacking. A student reviewer 
comments that this deficiency is due to the obvious handling 
of the events, including the change of heart of the chief spy 
(Van Johnson) in the last few minutes of the picture. Leading 
players: Van Johnson, Kerwin Mathews. 
Adults 15-18 


Fair Fair 


12-15 

Fair 
Lonely Hearts—United Artists. Direction, Vincent J. Donohue. 
Montgomery Clift has a flair for the role of the oversensitive, 
put-upon human being played in a minor key. In this picture 
he is a newspaper writer who is forced to compose the answers 
for a lonely hearts column. His cynical (and sophomoric) edi- 
tor watches maliciously, sure that the younger mans faith in 
human nature will crack and his belief in the integrity of the 
“lonely hearts” be destroyed. Well acted, but the film does not 
come to grips with its problem—perhaps because the problem 
is never clearly stated. Leading players: Montgomery Clift, 
Robert Ryan, Myrna Loy. 
Adults 


15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste 


Confused No 
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Man in the Raincoat—Kingsley-International. Direction, Julien 
Duvivier. Those who enjoy the comic talents of Fernandel will 
like this adept French farce about a mousy, well-meaning clar- 
inetist whose one slip from grace tumbles him into a series of 
incredible events. Each culminates in an embarrassing corpse— 
seven altogether. Fernandel is excellent as always. English titles. 
Leading players: Fernandel, Bernard Blier. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Fernandel fans Mature No 


Missile to the Moon—Astor Pictures. Direction, Richard Cunha. 
Rockets are getting bigger, if not better, in science-fiction 
films. This one carries five passengers to the moon like a 
breeze. The real problems arise when the earthmen face rock 
people, a dying race of moon maidens, and spidery cave mon- 
sters—killers all. Leading players: Richard Travis, Cathy Downs. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash Trash Trash 


Nine Lives—Louis de Rochemont Associates. Direction, Arne 
Skouen. An amazing documentary of the incredible endurance 
of Jan Baalsrud, national Norwegian hero, in his long, harrow 
ing escape through the frozen north of Norway into Sweden. 
It 1s also the moving story of other courageous Norwegians who 
helped him, risking not only discovery by Nazis but storm and 
accident as they carry him (his feet were frozen) up the steep 
Lyngen Alps. Most of the action was filmed where the real 
story took place. The picture is based on the book by David 
Howarth and received high acclaim at the international film 
festivals. Leading players: Jack Fjeldstad, Henny Moan, Alf 
Malland. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Good 


Orders To Kill—United Motion Picture Organization. Direction, 
Anthony Asquith. An American flyer in World War II is 
trained, commando-fashion, in Britain to kill a French traitor 
in occupied Paris. Because previously he has killed people only 
with bombs from an airplane, he feels no qualms until, in 
civilian clothes, he enters a small, homey cafe to face the actual 
enemy. When he finds him to be a gentle, friendly little man 
who loves cats, all his toughening military training dissolves 
and he reacts as a man. No matter how guilty the enemy may 
have been (he is proved to be innocent), every decent instinct 
in his body rebels. The scenes in which he does clumsily what 
he has to do will strike a responsive chord of guilt in all who 
believe in the humanity of man. Leading players: Paul Massie, 
Eddie Albert, Lillian Gish. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Thought-provoking Mature No 


The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Henry Levine. Mr. Pennypacker was more than an eminently 
successful Pennsylvania businessman in the 18g0’s. He was a 
daring individualist, bursting with progressive ideas and crea- 
tive energy. Who but a bold pioneer would employ women in 
business, wear knickers, and buy an automobile? How many 
other men could boast of seventeen children? Not that he 
boasted of all seventeen at once. Eight of them, as well as his 
wife and maiden sister, lived in Harrisburg. The other nine 
lived in Philadelphia, in a well-functioning household with the 
same Mr. Pennypacker as head and father. Unfortunately Clif- 
ton Webb is not convincing; he is merely Mr. Belvedere all 
over again. As a result his dual marriage seems grotesque and 
meaningless. The picture is handsome, the children attrac- 
tive, and Dorothy McGuire lovely. Leading players: Clifton 
Webb, Dorothy McGuire. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Thin No No 


Tokyo After Dark—Paramount. Direction, Norman T. Herman. 
Ihe popular theme of love between an American soldier and 
a Japanese girl has an added complication: the G.I.’s accidental 
shooting of a Japanese boy, and the problem of whether he 
should be tried in a Japanese or an American court. Restrained 
presentation, adequate performances, and the special grace 
and sweetness of Michi Kobi raise the picture above the level 
of the routine. The villain (if there is any) is the American 
press correspondent who sees a big, sensational story in the 
problem of the trial. However, his plan to smuggle the soldier 
out of Japan to the U.S. fails when the soldier realizes that 
his responsibility to the girl he marries includes some trust in 
the justice of her people. Leading players: Richard Long, 
Michi Kobi. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Fair Fair Mature 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 
Tom Thumb— Excellent. 


Family 

The Barbarian and the Geisha—Children, mature; young people, good; adults, un- 
even but visually beautiful. 

From the Earth to the Mooa—F air science-fiction melodrama. 

Houseboot—Children, with interpretation; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Kings and Queens—Excellent. 

The Littlest Hobo—U neven entertainment. 

Mardi Gras—Uneven but entertaining. 

Mariners Ahoy—Good. 

Money, Women and Guas—Good small western. 

My Uncle—Very good. 

Rock-A-Bye Baby—Jerry Lewis fans. 

Rooney —Entertaining 

Saowfire—Children, fair; young people, slow: adults, fair. 


South Seas Adveature—Children, with interpretation; young people, interesting; 
adults, very enjoyable. 


Up the Creek—F air. 
The Young Leoves—Excellent. 


Adults and Young People 
Anna Lucosta—Children and young people, no; adults, interesting production. 
Attack of the Fifty-foot Womea—Trash. 


Bell, Book, and Candie—Children, amusing; young people, good “date” picture; 
adults, amusing. 


The Big Covntry—Excellent of its type. 


City of Fear—Children, mature; young people and adults, unusual suspense melo- 
drama. 


Cop Hater—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Crime and Punishmeat—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interesting. 
Dama Yankees—Children, mature, but funny; young people and adults, amusing. 
Dreaming Lips—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 
Duakirk—Good. 

Edge of Fury—Children and young people, no; adults, well produced. 
Enchanted Island— Mediocre. 

Flaming Froatier—Poor western. 

Frontier Gua—Mediocre. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard—Very good. 

Gua Ruaners—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, good action thriller. 
Harry Black and the Tiger—Excellent. 


Home Before Dark—Children, possibly too mature; young people, mature; adults, 
good. 


The Horse’s Movth—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

The Hot Angel—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Hot Spell—Children, no; young people, possibly too mature; adults, extremely in- 
teresting. 

1 Want To Live—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, grim melodrama. 

In Love and War—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, uneven but engros- 
sing. 

Indiscreet—Children and young people, no; adults, smoothly produced. 

Inspector Maigret—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, mystery fans. 


Le Tosea—Children and young people, for opera lovers and music groups; adults, 
excellent transcription. 


The Last Hurrah—Entertaining. 

or Disorder—Children, mature; young people, enjoyable; adults, very enjoy- 
abic. 

The Man Iaside—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

A Nice Little Bank That Should Be Robbed—Children, no; young people, mediocre; 
adults, matter of taste. 

A Night To Remember— Excellent. 

Onionhead—Children and young people, poor; adults, not much. 

The Party Crasher—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Party Girl—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, old-fashioned gang mel- 
odrama on a wide screen. 

The Perfect Furlough—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Restless Yeors—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Rocket from Calabuch—Children, mature; young people, pleasant but mature; 
adults, delightful. 

Roots of Heavea—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, absorbing, if 
uneven entertainment. 

Senior Prom—Children and young people, entertaining; adults, matter of taste. 

Tables—Children, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, good 

adult entertainment. 

Seventh Seal—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, unusual, thoughtful al- 
legory. 

The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad— Mediocre. 

Step Down to Terror—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Torawa Beachhead—Children and young people, mature; adults, good of its type. 

Torpedo Rua—F air. 

The Twoheaded Spy—Children, mature; young people and adults, tense, well-made 
spy melodrama. 

Vesuvius Express—Good. 

War of the Satellites — Mediocre. 

Witches of Salem—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, unusual, ab- 
sorbing tragedy. 

Wolf Lerson—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, grade B melodrama. 
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REPORT OF A MISSION 
KARLA V. PARKER 


The mission of which the president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers writes so vividly was a month-long 
“people to people” tour of South America, sponsored by 
International Seminars. A keen observer of human beings 
and their ways of life, she re-creates for us the special at- 
mosphere of each country she visited and shares her ideas for 
strengthening Pan-American solidarity. 


READING THE SIGNS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM, M.D. 


We’ 


YOUNGSTERS DO LIKE SCIENCE 
HARLAND MANCHESTER 


Like it? They love it. And each year, with amazing ingenuity 
and originality, half a million of them work out science 
projects of their own—to be exhibited at local, regional, and 
(they hope) national science fairs. 


LAWS CHILDREN OUGHT TO LEARN 
JACOB M. BRAUDE 
What 


Ju 


WHO WILL GO TO COLLEGE? 
PAUL WOODRING 


Young people who plan to enter college this fall or next have 
a good chance of being admitted—though not always to 
their first-choice institution. But the years ahead, warns this 
noted educator, are quite another matter. 





